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be attained without the other. The many factors 
involved will make interesting reading for the in- 
dividual and create lively discussion for adult 
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Minute Wen of “Today 


are they—the men of our Army, Navy, Marine and Air Corps, 


ready to dare, to do and to die. ’Tis for freedom they fight, but not 
for ours only. 


For that our forefathers fought, bled, and died. And the fight they 
won at Yorktown established in the New World their right to the 
freedom they claimed for themselves and for us, their posterity. 


Sensing that “eternal vigilance is the price of liberty”, our statesmen 
early planned to safeguard their freedom from foes within and foes 
without. The Bill of Rights was added to The Constitution and the 
Monroe Doctrine was developed to do just that. This last, an audacious 
statement for an infant state, was somewhat of a warning to the am- 
bitious, empire-building European states and a theory of hemispheric 
defense. Thus early did our forefathers see the relation of their free- 
dom to that of the rest of the New World. 


For one hundred sixty-eight years it has successfully stood. Not until 
the nineteen-forties was it seriously and overtly challenged by certain 
Old World Powers. The rise of tyranny there, and its ruthless conquest 
of sovereign democratic states, became a menace to the peace and 
security of the rest of the world. 


Once more came forth America’s Minute Men—from farm and factory, 
from stage, shop and store, from office and from classroom—to ward 
off possible invasion of the Western Hemisphere and these dear shores, 
to throw back the triumphant march of tyrant feet in the Eastern 
Hemisphere, and ultimately to restore freedom to those from whom 
it had been so ruthlessly wrested. 


They salute the Flag—these Minute Men of 1944. We salute them for 
their faith, their patriotism and their heroism under fire. Having known 
the joy of freedom—freedom of speech and of religion, freedom from 
fear and want—they dare to fight, bleed and die for it, and not for 


themselves only, but for lovers of freedom everywhere, whether in the 
New World or in the Old. 


way 
p 
Cala 


This letter is reproduced 
exactly as it was written 
by a Luther Leaguer, 
except that it was 
handwritten, not 


typewritten “My native country, thee, 


Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and tills, 
Thy woods and templed hills: 
My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above.’ 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


oraaUS OF tue BIBLE 


HAVE BEEN PRINTED 
IN ELEVEN OF TA DIAEEGES 
oF THE SOLOMON ISLANDS, 
4 INCLUDING TWO FOI? THE 
; ISLAND OF 
GUADALCANAL. 


The SOLDIER MEETS 
[THE MISSIONARY 


By MABEL H. BROWN 


Foreign Missions Conference of North America 


HAT will you do first when you get back to 
the States?” This was one of the questions 
in some games in a missionary home in 

China at a Washington’s Birthday dinner 
party for Americans in uniform. Among the replies were 
these: “I shall get down on my knees and kiss the 
ground”. “I shall go to the first telephone, call up the 
folks, have a malted milk and a hamburger—and then 
get back to the farm and help dad.” 

Such homesick Americans 14,000 away are 
finding Christian hospitality in the most unexpected 
places. A visit to the mission—a chance to talk with 
home folks in a “home away from home’—is a sure cure 
for soldiers’ blues! Everywhere missionaries are keep- 
ing open house for the armed forces; making over large 
rooms and putting in games, magazines, victrolas; es- 
tablishing canteens; talking over personal problems; pro- 
viding kitchen privileges; having picnic suppers for sail- 
ors in port. One guest book recently held 386 names of 
soldiers. 

“A bit of Tennessee transplanted to the heart of 
Persia!’’ says an American soldier, a former school teach- 
er. “This missionary’s home has been an oasis for the 
soldiers who have visited there. He and his family are 
the greatest morale builders in this part of the world. 
He is doing a wonderful piece of work which only a man 
with extraordinary ability and a strong and lovable per- 
sonality could accomplish; and this under most difficult 
conditions.” 

A service man passing through Gauhati, Assam, 
wrote in the missionary guest book, “One of the times I 
nearly forgot my rank and number and was almost hu- 
man again”. 

From “Somewhere in Africa” a lad addresses his 
pastor at home as “Dear Reverend”, describes the bache- 
lor-missionary “open house” he visits near camp and the 
magnificent work being done among the natives. He 
closes thus: “Sir, I would like to know if there are any 
more of our missionaries down here in Africa. If there 
are, I would sure like to meet them”. 

“We can get pretty close to 500 into our chapel, and 
sometimes there is standing room only”, writes a mis- 


miles 
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sionary in Iran. “And when that fine congregation of 
men unite on ‘How Firm a Foundation’ you really feel 
the foundations are firm.” 

From India: “We had about fifty soldiers in our 


homes at Thanksgiving dinner, and again at Christmas.” 
“Their wisecracks have helped us grow younger.” “We 
have a hard time keeping the cookie jar filled.” 
express their gratitude in many ways. 
pring luxury items as gifts to us.” 


They 
Sometimes they 
“The boys invariably 
stay till nearly midnight—and it takes a half-hour any- 
way to get them going.” 

But the boys are discovering more than home at- 
mosphere. They are discovering the world-wide Chris- 
tian Church—where they hardly knew it existed. What 
do they say when this happens? ‘Well, Mom, more 
miracles have happened than seemed possible. Believe 
me, there are a lot of fellows out here that didn’t have 
religion but sure do now.” “I have had to abolish from 
my mind the ideas that I had picked up about mission 
work when at home.” 

A minister in Milwaukee is adjured thus: “The next 
time you have a missionary at the church who has spent 
time in India, give him a good build-up. The work they 
are doing is wonderful. I got into a clan of them at one 
of my stations and really had my eyes opened. Both at 
the religious work they do and the splendid attention 
they are giving to medical and educational advance- 
ment. Right much of their time is taken 
provising their into USO’s for American and 
British soldiers, and the entertainment they provide is 
only shadowed by their food. It bad life, that 
of a They are forgetting all that petty 
rivalry which we sometimes find at home!” 

A captain writes: “We not have wanted to 
come to India but it has meant that many thousands of 
men who would have cherished throughout their lives an 
entirely wrong conception of missionary work have been 
able to see that Christian work at first hand. Nothing 
seems too much for these indefatigable people. Our men 
have found on Sunday a ‘little sanctuary’ where they may 
find God, and finding Him can feel again with their 
loved ones, quiet in mind, strong in spirit. I am writ- 
ing from a khaki-colored viewpoint. We have met true 
and living Christianity here. To see these things is a 
great revelation that none of us will ever forget.” 

“IT take it all back’, is the message of a soldier to 
his mother, after an enthusiastic recital of the influence 
of Christianity on the lives of natives. He had criticized 
missionaries but after seeing them in action said, “They 
are doing a grand job”. Another wrote: “Dear Mom: 


now in im- 


homes 


isn’t a 
missionary. 


may 


Vyou MEAN TO 
SAY YOU BELIEVE 


{pale DIONm = 
| | YOU'D BE 
(in THAT! 


Three 


Because of missions, I was feasted and not feasted upon 
when I fell from the sky into this village.” A chaplain 
in New Caledonia says, ‘None of my sturdy men will 
ever say ‘I don’t believe in missions’. They are all for 
it.’ Others write: “If this is missionary work, it’s an 
eye-opener to me”. “I have been giving pennies to mis- 
sions, but I am going to teach my son to give dimes.” 

One officer says he will return home after the war, 
take his medical degree and return to serve where once 
he was a soldier. An army nurse declares she will be- 
come a missionary nurse. Another officer, a man of 
science, not a member of any church, writes: ‘People 
would feel a lot better about the money that goes to these 
missionaries if they could see what they have done. It 
is a lot different from the idea that they are ‘cramming 
religion’ into them and teaching them hymns. The peo- 
ple they work with were head-hunters not long ago. 
Now they are an industrious, honest group on the whole, 
who may have to come over and evangelize our civilized 
western world after a bit.” 

The oft-termed “impractical” missionary work of 
the church has produced one of the most practical sur- 
prises of the war—invaluable assistance to Allied serv- 
ice men by islanders of the fever-infested South Pacific. 
Voluntarily, one-time savages daily risk their lives to 
carry ammunition to the front lines. Many hundreds of 
wrecked and wounded aviators and sailors have dis- 
covered that the reason they were carried tenderly on 
stretchers for days across the Owen Stanley Range by 
“fuzzy-wuzzy angels”, instead of being eaten forthwith 
or being turned over to the enemy for reward, was: that 
Christian missionaries had been at work among those 
tribes for only fifty years. 

An American airman made a crash landing. “You 
are burnt. We must take you to Darwin”, said the head 
man he encountered in the bush. The wounded man was 
thereupon installed as comfortably as possible in the 
bottom of the dugout canoe while the aboriginal Good 
Samaritans battled over the long trek of 35 miles to the 
military hospital. 

“One might have expected”, says the Bishop of 
New Guinea, “that these brown people who have but 
recently emerged from savagery and the stone age 
would have seen Christ in the Australian. Perhaps they 
have—but the fact is, many Australian soldiers who per- 
haps had never seen the likeness of Christ in their own 
home life have seen Him in the faces and lives of those 
brown ‘fugzy-wuzzy angels’.” 


Spontaneous and generous gifts on the spot are re- 
ported—100 pounds here and 65 pounds there; $200 to 
the Anglican bishop “toward making more angels”; $200 
by a co-pilot to his mother in America, to be given to 
the Church, three-quarters of it for missions. A gradu- 
ate of an American college made a remarkable record as 
. an ace in the Pacific. When he finally gave his life in 
combat he had willed all of his earthly possession amount- 
ing to several thousand dollars “to build up the people 
of Japan”. 

Again quoting the Bishop of New Guinea, “Chris- 
tian missions do not as a rule receive credit from more 
than a few discerning persons; but this time a faintly and 
conventionally Christian society wakes up and sees the 


triumph of missions written across the sky in letters of 
flame”. 


Four 


“St. Swithin’s Day, if thou dost rain 
For forty days it will remain; 

St. Swithin’s Day, if thou be fatr, 
For forty days ’twill rain nae matic.’ 


, 


Have you ever watched the skies with anxious eyes? 
The success pf your pleasure trip, your convention plans, 
or some other important event, depends upon a clear 
day or evening, with no disturbing patter of raindrops. 
You watch this tiny cloud, and that darkening patch of 
sky with tense and sometimes almost aching nerves and 
muscles. In all probability this description also fits the 
believer in the old superstition of St. Swithin’s Day, 
especially if he be a farmer whose crops depend upon 
the weather. 

St. Swithin was Bishop of Winchester, and as he lay 
dying, he requested those around him to see that he be 
buried outside the cathedral instead of in the chancel, 
“Where the feet of passersby might tread and the rain 
of heaven fall’? on his tomb. He died July 2, 862, and 
was buried as he desired. According to records his 
body was removed and buried within the cathedral on 
July 15, 971, when the weather was pleasant; but in the 
course of time a tradition arose that it rained that day 
and for forty days thereafter so that the removal of his 
body had to be postponed. 

The weather vane of the Luther League of America 
is the Sustaining Membership Fund, and the success of 
its program depends upon your Loyalty, Gift and Me- 
morial Memberships. It does not wait until July 15th 
to watch with anxious eyes the dark clouds of indiffer- 
ence here and there, but every day brings its watchful 
waiting anew. an 

Because of a tradition that he had made whole a 
batch of eggs broken when a woman carrying them had 
stumbled against another, St. Swithin was very popular 
with farmers and their wives. July 15th was a conve- 
nient day for harvest weather prognostications, and the 
superstition has thus been kept alive. 

St. Swithin is reported to have performed many 
miracles, and it is said many miraculous cures have re- 
sulted from visits to his grave. Will it take a miracle 
to persuade you to send in your Contributing or Service 
Membership? Make whole the broken hopes of the 
Luther League by sending them in today. 

A popular expression when rain falls is, “St. Swithin 
is christening the apples”. Needless to say records show 
that there are as many dry days as rainy days after 
July 15th regardless of the weather on that date. Let 
not rain drop patter nor sunshine bright delay you from 
sending in your Honor or Alumni Membership. 405 
Muhlenberg Building, Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania, 
awaits your gift. 


MILDRED GARTELMANN 
Sustaining Membership Chairman 
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Procedure 


I. Invitations 
Paper soldiers with invitations in- 
side: “Soldier, you are drafted,” 
Time: 
Dates 
Place: 
II. . Registration 


1. Get fingerprints and name i 
registration book. 

2. Have registrant write name on 
identification card and pin on 

Belt 
Ill. Program for the Day 


fo 


al 


1. Make clocks from materials pro- 
vided. 
2. Get “dates”. There are as 
many activities as there are 
hours on the clock. Each 
“soldier” must get a different 
girl’s name for each hour. Girl 
must have her clock coincide 
with the “soldier’s” clock. Ar- 
range “dates” so that when 
John has Peggy for 3 o’clock, 
Peggy has John’s name at 3 
o'clock on her clock. 

IV. Vigorous Activity 


1:00 Drill: March with first “date”. 


2:00.Work: Barnyard Imitation. 
One person standing behind 
each of three chairs. Only 
chairs one and three are occu- 
predueGallmame soldier sim to 
occupy chair two. Persons be- 
hind chairs whisper to those in 
seats the name of animal to be 
' imitated. (Middle one always 
a hen.) Occupants must stand, 
bow three times, imitate ani- 
mal, turn around, face chair, 
repeat action and be seated. 
Just before number two turns 
around, person behind his chair 
places an egg on it. 


3:00 Target Practice: Hitting the 
Bull’s Eye. Blindfold each in 
turn, give him an eye, turn him 
around several times, and in- 
struct him to pin the eye on 
the animal. 


4:00 In the Hospital: Dead Man’s 
Relay. Line all guests up in 
rows, approximately ten to a 
LOWA Eirstes soldier 4) im each 
row runs to opposite end of 
the room and lies flat and stiff 
on the floor. Number two fol- 
lows and “stands up” the dead 
soldier. Number one runs back 
to line, touches number three 
who runs down to other end to 
“stand up” number two who 
has now become the “dead 
soldier’. Number one takes 
position behind number two in 
his row. Row through first 
wins. 

5:00 Class: Civilian Engineering. 
Give each guest a stick of gum, 
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7:00 Stand Inspection: 


8:00 Vigorous 


Ais OLDIER PARTY 


By MRS. LEONARD CARR 


a piece of cardboard and a 
toothpick. After gum has been 
chewed well, have each guest 
put gum on cardboard and 
“model” a “soldier”, using the 
toothpick to shape the gum. 


6:00 Famous Falls: Distribute sheets 


of paper with this title on 
them. Have the “soldiers” 
identify the pictures on the 
wall, using the same numbers. 
(See instructions for prepara- 
tions, given later.) 


Have five 
couples volunteer. Give each 
girl five sheets of newspaper, 
one paper bag and four rolls of 
carnival tape. Instruct her to 
dress her “soldier” for inspec- 
tion. Time limit, five minutes. 
No pins. 

Activity: Enemy 
Hunt. Instruct the guests to 
find the objects that fit the de- 
scription given: (Distribute 
slips to each couple. Have 
them search in couples.) 
lieranicentonnlinenty: mam erase 
Gieen shit d ts crrtelsisisletac caste <1 


My little doggies’s and I 
Means of transportation ...... 
Syofsineitsl wWoxevel Gascacvanovoocss 
Seven come eleven. seein: 
Beauty paid reve csrroatirin ss 
Soman BIOS? oc coccoedoone 
O Demy Golden Slippers) 755-6 
NCAT MOUCVIL mocttcderertseeteretercers 
ID Roy) CME, ueirl CMS oondeaddac 
il inert! ror Sealed goscsocc 
My kingdom for a horse ..... 
Til String Along With You .. 
AM Kel Meets Mba tampa om cao 
Wkesetceha InERE co oinooboooseoeoec 
‘Wine Olel Qajkein IBGE cooose 
Oh Why, Oh Why Did I Lose 
Mev SOG? marie casero sree. 
Hey Diddle Diddle 


9:00 Mess Hall: Refreshments 
10:00 Pinchie Winchie: Form a dou- 


ble circle, girls in center, 
“soldiers” outside. This is a 
follow-the-leader game. Lead- 
er pinches cheek of partner. 
Others do likewise. Leader 
pinches nose of partner, then 
ear, other cheek, ear, other ear, 
until someone catches on to 


11:00 Decoration or 


12.00 Miapscae elt 


ie 


. Registration: 


what is being done. (Four of 

the ‘soldiers’ have had red 

powder or rouge put on fingers 

so that each pinch leaves a red 

finger print on the cheek, nose 

or chin pinched.) 

Court-Martial: 

(If guests did not play game 

as called for, or became lazy, 

they are court-martialed and 

sentenced to K. P. duty. If 

they have won in any of the 

games played, they are decor- 

ated with a little American 

flag.) 

outside, have a 

trumpeter sound taps. If in- 

side, sing it.) 

Day is done, 

Gone the sun 

From the lake, from the hills, 
from the sky. 

All is well, 

Safely rest, 

God is nigh. 


While the light 

Fades from sight 

And the stars, gleaming rays, 
softly send, 

To Thy hands 

We our souls 

Lord, commend. 


Preparation of Materials 


Invitations: Make soldiers out of 
brown paper. Send them in busi- 
ness-sized envelopes with “Of- 
ficial Business” on the outside. 
If mailed, be sure to use the cor- 
rect postage. 
Book, 
identification tag. 
Program for the Day: Sheets of 
paper, circular in form for 
clocks. 
Pencil for each 


ink pad, 


“soldier”. 


IV. Vigorous Activity: 


1:00 Martial Music, phonograph 
or piano. 

2:00 Barnyard Imitation: three 
chairs, one egg, six people, 
a pillow for each chair. 

3:00 Target Practice: Picture of 
Ferdinand, Eyes for Ferdi- 
nand, Pins. 

4:00 In the Hospital: (If out- 
side, select grassy plot; if 
inside, paper to cover spot 
to lie on.) 

5:00 Class: Stick of gum, piece 
of 3 x 5 cardboard, and a 
toothpick for each. 


6:00 Famous Falls Pictures 
and sheets with ‘falls listed, 
as follows: Humpty 


Dumpty, The Fall of the 

Curtain, Fall Election, 

Mercury Falls, Niagara 
(Continued on Page 14) 


Five 


THEY ALSO SERVE 


Who do. not wear the choth or garb. 


Life Service flags have been devised to give public 
recognition to those who have gone into full-time Chris- 
tian service from our state and synodical Luther 
Leagues. Scrolls, like the one shown here, and plaques 
with the names inscribed upon them are proudly ex- 
hibited by congregations which boast former members 
now in full-time service. Yes, full-time service is a 
great service, one which the Church must have to ful- 
fill its mission in the world. So, all honor to the full- 
time servants! 


However, they also serve who do not “wear the 
cloth” or the garb. The success of the average Lutheran 
congregation is dependent, not upon the pastor and a 
staff of full-time workers, but upon a thoroughly con- 
secrated, well-qualined, adequately trained band of lay- 
leaders who give themselves unselfishly to the work of 
the congregation and loyally support the pastor in his 
overall leadership. It is an important part of the work 
of the Life Service Department of the Luther League 
to encourage young people to make the proper prepara- 
tion for such service, to provide opportunities for their 
participation in service, and to further thorough-going 
consecration in all they do. 


As a further encouragement to the best possible lay- 
leadership, some state and synodical Luther Leagues 
have devised a system of making annual awards to per- 
sons nominated by local Leagues for such an honor. 
The following outline gives the plan followed in the 
Luther League of Minnesota. 


LIFE SERVICE ACTIVITIES AWARD 


By DOUGLAS ERICKSON 
Life Service Secretary, Luther League of Minnesota 


(Submitted through: Virginia Wirt, Des Moines, Iowa, Member 
of Life Service Committee, Luther League of America) 


A. Object: To give recognition to Luther Leaguers 
who are serving Christ, His Church, and your 
League in unusual faithfulness. 


B. Eligibility: Any Luther Leaguer not engaged in full- 
time service in the Church. 


C. Method of Election: 


1. Selection will be judged on the following 
standards: 


a. Loyalty to congregation as shown by: 


(1) Church and Sunday School attend- 
ance 


(2) Service to congregation in other 
capacities: choir, council, com- 
mittees, ushering, organizations, 
organist, pianist, athletic teams, 
Boy Scouts, Children of the 
Church, Intermediate Luther 
League, Y. M. C. A. Clubs, Girl 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Vaca- 
tion Bible School, Sunday School 
Teachers and Officers. 


(3) Pocket Testament League 


(4) Use of influence toward Family 
Altar Worship 


Six 


Life 
LOM 


wiht 


I a 


Who have answered Christ's Call 


to full time Christian Service 


b. Special services in: 


(1) Inter-denominational work 


(2) Evangelism: Bringing friends to 
church, visiting prospective mem- 
bers, distributing literature 


(3) Visiting: Shut-ins, aged, blind; ab- 
sentees and inactive members; 
under-privileged; sick in hospital 
and homes 


(4) Maintenance: Help keep furniture 
and building in repair, help keep 
grounds attractive 


(5) Publicity: Write articles for local 
paper; make posters; do phoning 
for various activities; edit and 
publish a church or league paper. 


(6) Office: Help keep church records; 
help with church mail; typing, 
dictation and mimeographing 


(7) Stewardship: Every-Member 
Visitation; Tither 


(8) Fellowship: Host or hostesses at 


socials, greeter at services, pro- 
vide or arrange transportation 


( 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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Tudepeudeuce? 


Developed from Suggestions made by Carl Litaker, Statesville, N.C. 


We are just about to celebrate Independence Day— 
the Fourth of July when our Fathers declared “these 
United Colonies are, and of Right ought to be, Free 
and Independent States.’ The preamble of the Dec- 
laration recites the long list of abuse and tyrannies 
from which the Colonies declared themselves of Right 
to be free. It meant that there is a rightful liberty 
which no ruler may trample upon. 


“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unalienable Rights, that among 
these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. 
That to secure these rights, Governments. are instituted 
among Men, deriving their just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed.’ So our Fathers threw off the 
yoke of England. They did what India is trying in vain 
to do. For English tyranny though it may be on the 
whole benevolent, is stili the same as it was in 1776. 
All tyranny remains the same. All men rightly resent 
tyranny. True men do not wish to be tyrants. That is 
the mark of the lower grade of human animal which 
seeks to lord it over its fellows. Good spirit in any one 
will not allow him to be a bully. Right valuing of hu- 
man life despises and resents tyranny whether it be Hit- 
ler’s, Stalin's, Franco’s, Hirohito’s, Churchill’s, or 
Roosevelt’s. 


Independence Then? 

The Scripture selected for this topic shows the 
futility of independence. We just are not and cannot 
be independent. We all need each other. Just as the 
mcmbers of the body are all necessary to its healthy 
functioning and usefulness and happiness, so it is with 
people. We need each other. The tools we use, the 
food we eat, the clothes we wear, the games we play, 
for all these we depend on each other. No man can 
live to himself. Only in fellowship and cooperation in 
mutual dependence does human life and happiness de- 
velop. 

This is just as true of nations or other groupings 


of people. The War itself shows our dependence on 
each other. England was defeated early in the present 
war. Had it not been for our support at first “as a 


neutral” and later as an ally, England would long since 
have perished. Russia was nearly overwhelmed. Had 
it not been for Lend-Lease there would have been no 
come back over there. Japan is fighting a lone war 
and a losing one. But Japan could never have made 
war had it not been for the many million tons of scrap 
and other commodities which we sent to her before 
Pearl Harbor. Germany is learning that she cannot 
fight the world. And are we independent? Hardly. 
We know though but slightly the dependence we have 
on others for rubber, oil, coffee, hemp, fruits which we 
cannot raise and many other things without which our 
life could not be what it has been or what we would 
like it to be. The pursuit of Life, Liberty and Happi- 
ness is not a lone pursuit. It can only be successful 
if all engage in it together. 


United? 

In the Declaration of Independence this word is 
often overlooked. It was the United colonies which 
made this declaration. Massachusetts could not do it 
alone, or Virginia or Pennsylvania. The colonies them- 
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selves forgot this word and for a time tried to go it 
alone. But they did not get far. Jealousies, antagon- 
isms, small wars developed. Trade was at a standstill. 
They were indeed free to pursue life, liberty and hap- 
piness, but the pursuit was at a long distance. Life, 
liberty and happiness proved terribly elusive when the 
colonies tried to catch them alone. ‘Every man for 
himself’ does not spell life, liberty and happiness. It 
does mean death, fear and sorrow. There is no such 
thing as Independence. There must be cooperation. For 
cooperation there must be order. And for order there 
must be control—government. Indeed the Declaration 
makes that very statement. 


“To secure there rights (Life, Liberty and the Pur- 
suit of Happiness) Governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed, instituted . as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their Safety and Happiness.” 


So What? 


We are now at a point in World History where it 
is evident there must be World Government. But 
World Government we think must be on the basis of 
the consent of the governed—not on the basis of mili- 
tary conquest by any nation—Germany, Japan or Great 
Britain. The United Lutheran Church in Convention 
at Louisville, Kentucky in 1942 adopted this resolution: 


“We believe that God wants His children to 
live together in brotherhood: To that end we 
summon our people to an earnest, searching study of the 
ways and means to an enduring world peace . . . to 
a study of the implications of this goal with respect 
to national prerogative, and economic privileges and re- 
ligious prejudices. . to a study of the prerequisites 
for such a goal, of world-law, world-freedom, world- 
justice, and an adequate world-authority, implemented 
with police power to maintain international tranquility. 


(Continued on Page 14) 


Seven 


Freedom s Holy Light... 


POLITICAL FREEDOM 


July is the birth-month of America. Her birth-cate 
is July 4, 1776. Her birth-stone is a jewel called “Free- 
dom”. During this month, we are going to follow the 
timely theme, “Freedom’s Holy Light”. You will prob- 
ably recall that this phrase is included in the fourth 
stanza of our national hymn, “America”. As you read 
or sing this stanza, you will note that it is really a 
prayer-stanza addressed to God: 


“Our Fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 

To Thee we sing: 

Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; . 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King.” 


Freedom’s Holy Light 


“Freedom’s holy light’—When Rev. Samuel F. 
Smith wrote these words in 1832, he was giving ex- 
pression to a deep conviction of the human heart. It 
was the deep belief that it was the will of God that 
human lives should have the freedom and the oppor- 
tunity to grow and develop. This was the divine right 
of all humanity. It was not merely the divine right of 
kings or of the wealthy. This was to be the heritage 
of every American citizen. It was looked upon as being 
a gift from God who was, indeed, the “Author of 
liberty”. 

The Hunger for Freedom 

One of America’s poets has written that America 
was born out of “humanity’s fierce hunger to be free”. 
This hunger is deeply rooted in the human breast. It 
is a testimony to the fact that man is more than an 
animal or a slave. He does not live by bread alone. 
He is at his best when he is creative, when he invests 
his mind and heart in helping to make the world a 
better place in which to live. This means he is really 
a partner with God. His biggest task is to carry out 
God’s unfinished tasks, or, perhaps one should say, to 
do those tasks which God commits to human minds 
and hearts. 


The Birth of a Nation 

It was this hunger for freedom which gave birth 
to America. Men and women began to revolt against 
the tyranny of an Old World. They felt that there must 
be a greater dignity and purpose to human life than they 
were able to realize. America stood as a land of free- 
dom and opportunity. It was to be the land of a New 
Start—the birthplace of democracy. Here, in this new 
land, every man would stand on his own feet. Neither 
his race, color, social standing, religious or political view- 
points would be allowed to hamper his opportunity to 
grow. This was to be a land of freedom. 


The Struggle for Freedom 


But for nearly a hundred years, our political free- 
dom was extended to the white man only. Millions of 
our fellow human beings were denied the right to own 
property or to vote. Then on January 1, 1863, Presi- 
dent Lincoln issued the Emancipation Proclamation 
which was to abolish slavery in this land of the free. 
The right of the Negro to vote, however, was not at- 
tained until after the Civil War in the ratification of the 
15th Amendment which took place in 1870. 


Eight 


From colonial times on- 


The struggle did not stop. 
ward, there wcre some women who demanded the right 
to vote—the right of helping to determine their govern- 
mental representatives and the laws under which they 


lived.- The struggle was a long one. The first constitu- 
tion of New Jersey in 1776 gave women the right to 
vote but it was taken away in 1807. But the demand for 
“equal suffrage’, as it was called, grew and Wyoming, 
when organized as a territory in 1869, gave women equal 
rights. The 19th Amendment to the Constitution, rati- 
fied in 1920, was the step which marked another victory 
in the American struggle for political freedom. As the 
15th Amendment stated that “the right of citizens .. . 
to vote... shall not be denied . .. on account of race 
or color’, so the 19th Amendment stated that this right 
shall not be denied “on account of sex”. 


The Land of the Free 


Today, as we pause to observe another anniversary 
of American Independence, can we be satisfied with our 
present achievement of political freedom? There are 
many who would answer this question with an emphatic 
“No!” They ask us to think of the vast inequalities 
between the white and Negro peoples of America—in- 
equalities in education, medical care, housing, the right 
to vote, the right to work. They remind us of the 
under-privileged white share-croppers of the South. They 
point out our shameful record of Negro lynchings and 
our mob treatment of Jehovah’s Witnesses. They re- 
mind us of the thousands of sincere Christian conscien- 
tious objectors in our prisons. They confess with deep 
shame the horrible injustice and violation of the princi- 
ples of democracy in forcing thousands of loyal, patri- 
otic American citizens on our West coast into barbed- 
wire, desert encampments—simply because their an- 
cestors happened to be Japanese! Is this the land of 
the free? Can we help to make America the Promised 
Land of the world—the land where all people have an 


equal opportunity to develop and grow as the sons and 
daughters of God? 
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-»+ Moral Freedom 


By the time most young people reach Senior High 
School they feel that they should be entitled to a larger 
degree of personal freedom. In most cases they tend to 
resent being looked after too closely. This is a normal 
sign of one’s own inner development. Happy is the 
young man or woman who, deserving a larger share of 
personal responsibility, is granted it by an intelligent 
father or mother. 


Can We Use Freedom? 

As young people, we face the task of demonstrating 
to our elders that we are able to make new choices and 
decisions as we grow in years. All wise mothers and 
fathers want their children to do this eventually. This is 
one of the ultimate aims of all education, namely: to 
enable pupils to do their own thinking and become in- 
creasingly responsible for directing their own lives. The 
question we must be frequently asking ourselves, then, 
is this: “Am I capable of self-government?” 


Law vs. Freedom 

Occasionally we meet young people who want to 
throw the moral traditions of the past overboard. The 
teachings of the Bible or of the Church are old fashioned 
and out-of-date. While it is always true that we must 
be constantly adapting the spirit of the Scriptural teach- 
ings to the times in which we live, it is equally true that 
the basic moral laws of the universe cannot be revised, 
repealed or amended to suit our personal whims—even 
though we could get a majority vote to do so! The 
moral laws of God differ from all other laws in this 
respect: they are revelations of the way God has made 
the universe, not merely man-made regulations. When 
we obey them, we grow in moral stature; when we try to 
break them, they eventually break us. We gain moral 


freedom through obedience, then, to moral law. 
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The Ten Commandments 

The most basic summary of God’s moral law is to 
be found in the Ten Commandments. These ten prin- 
ciples for effective living probably came out of many 
generations of sincere searching and seeking to better 
understand the will of God. After decades and perhaps 
centuries of observation and experimentation, Moses was 
eventually able to say through the Ten Commandments: 
“This is the way God has made the universe. Live 
according to these principles for this is the only way 
the world can endure”. 


In the Language of Today 
These ten moral laws frequently need to be trans- 
lated into the modern language of modern young peo- 
ple in order to be understood. The first three command- 
ments deal with our relationship with God; the last 
seven with our relationship to our fellow men. In 


modern language, these moral laws read something like 
this: 


1. Put God first. The religious claims of life come 
above all others. This means that the desire for popu- 
larity, the claims of the movies, the attraction of money 
may have their place, but not first place in our lives. 
“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness 
and all these things shall be added unto you.” 


2. Speak God’s name reverently. Profanity and vul- 
garity are out! When a man speaks irreverently of God, 
he thinks irreverently of God, and when he thinks ir- 
reverently of God he becomes ungodly. Use of God’s 
name, therefore, becomes a thermometer of our character. 


3. Use God’s Day wisely. Man is not a machine. 
Neither is he an animal. He does not live by bread 
alone, nor by money or work alone. He was created 
in the image of God and God’s Day was created that His 
image in the soul of man might be cultivated and 
strengthened. 

Our Neighbor 

4. Respect parents and elders. It also included 
public school teachers, church school teachers and pas- 
tors. Respect is the basis of all character development. 
“Show me a disrespectful pupil in the class room”, said 
a public school teacher recently, “and I will show you 
a potential criminal.” 


5. Protect human lives. A civilization which or- 
ganizes all of the vast resources of the earth for the 
purpose of mass destruction and murder cannot long 
endure. Can the awarding of numberless thousands of 
medals by the governments of the world, as a reward 
for the slaughter of human life, repeal this basic moral 
command: “Thou shalt not kill.’’? 


6. Keep pure in body and mind. To both young 
men and women, this means to be pure in thought, word 
and deed toward each other. It means that we should 
appeal to the high nature of our friends, not their lower 
natures. It means that our friendships can be high and 
holy experiences to be long remembered with pleasant 
thoughts. 


7. Protect others’ property. Naturally, stealing is 
a violation of this moral code. But so is cutting across 
lawns, destroying shrubbery, leaving broken glass on 
the highway, dropping bombs on libraries and cathedrals. 


8. Tell the truth and speak well of others. To bear 
false witness is to try to steal another’s reputation. It 
takes years to build a good reputation. It is against the 
moral code of God to try to destroy it. 

9 and 10. Rejoice in others’ happiness and good for- 
tune. Be glad when others prosper. Resolve to improve 
your own record rather than to envy what someone 


else has or is. 
(Continued on Page 14) 


Nine 


... Spiritual Freedom 


Freedom is a gift from God. This is true for all 
forms of freedom whether they be political, moral or 
spiritual. God is the Author of liberty. Freedom is a 
holy light. This is true because God has so made the 
world that we thrive best in an atmosphere which en- 
ables us to use our talents and our abilities to the fullest. 
How we respond to a teacher who knows how to tap 
the hidden resources of our minds! How we thrive 
upon the opportunity to grow! 


In the Beginning 

Through the ages, man has sought to be spiritually 
free. In the early dawn of history, he was bound on 
all sides by his fears and superstitions. He saw the 
moving planets and concluded that they were controlled 
by competing gods. When rain failed to come, he 
thought he had done something to gain the ill will of 
the rain-god. When the days grew shorter and shorter, 
he stood in fear and trembling lest the sun god should 
discontinue to shine upon the earth and there would 
soon be perpetual darkness. When he saw lightning in 
the sky, he thought it was the gods in furious battle 
while the roll of the thunder was the roar of their 
chariot wheels. Thus, the religion of early man was 
largely the expression of his fears. 


Man Struggles To Be Free 


Man’s struggle to be spiritually free was a long one. 
The Bible is really a record of that long struggle. It 
begins with the inner urge of an Abraham. To this 
pioneer soul, life was not what it was meant to be. 
He responded to the inner prompting to go to a new 
land and there find a new God and a more fruitful life. 
The story is a fascinating one. Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob followed by Joseph in Egypt which was followed 
again by 400 years of slavery. Then the fearless Moses 
crossing the Red Sea, the giving of the Ten Command- 
ments at Mt. Sinai, the forty-year wilderness journey 
and finally the Promised Land. The story moves on 
through the experiences of the judges and the kings. It 
mounts to new heights through the lives of the great 
prophets—Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah. 


Great Spiritual Liberators 

These prophets were the great spiritual liberators 
of the Old Testament period of history. They inter- 
preted the will of God for their day. They outlined 
His nature, His expectations, His hopes and His plans 
for His children. While men were continuing to live 
in fear and uncertainty, it was the voice of the prophets 
which sounded a new note. 


The prophet, Amos, insisted that God was a God 
of justice and demanded obedience to the laws of jus- 
tice. Men could not become spiritually free, if they 
cheated one another or robbed the poor. Hosea pointed 
out the patient love which God ever held toward His 
erring children. Isaiah calls his nation to repentance 
for its false worship, social injustice and personal sin. 
Jeremiah is concerned with the deep principles of right 
and wrong. 

The Great Liberator 

With the passing of the years, men continued to 
seek for spiritual freedom. They passed over the proph- 
ets and began to elaborate upon the laws and traditions 
of Moses. This was the emphasis of the Pharisees 
during the time of Jesus. They taught that one could 
gain spiritual freedom only through perfect obedience 
to these thousands of detailed regulations. 


Ten 


Against this background, came the clear, simple 
teachings of Jesus. God was our Father. All men were 
brothers. Love, as revealed on the Cross, was the re- 
deeming power to save men. Then came the Risen 
Christ with His assurance of immortality and eternal 
life with God. All of this led to the greatest sense of 
Spiritual freedom that man has ever attained. ‘If the 
Son shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” 


In His Steps 

Through the centuries since Christ, thousands have 
followed in His steps to a fuller spiritual freedom. He 
gave new power and new directions to men’s lives. He 
released them from meaningless traditions and old fears. 
He linked them with the Infinite and made them con- 
scious of being no longer servants or slaves but sons 
of God. It was this new power which sent the early 
disciples into the four directions of the compass and 
which was to win Paul to the Christian faith to estab- 
lish the Church throughout the civilized world. 


Time Marches On 
The history of man’s experiences toward spiritual 
freedom since these early days of Christianity has been 
a varied record. In the early days of the church, so 
great was this sense of communion with Christ that it 
led men to give their lives rather than renounce this 
new allegiance. Many were imprisoned, others tortured 
and crucified. Later, under Constantine, Christianity 
became an official religion. Soon it became organized 
and institutionalized. Then, with the rise of the bar- 
barian tribes in Central Europe, the Roman Empire col- 
lapsed. Through these ages the flame of the Christian 
faith was kept burning in the monasteries. Then the 
Church rose to greater power, but it came to be a power 
marked by moral corruption and religious weakness. 
Martin Luther protested against these corruptions and 
the Protestant Reformation was born. His great pas- 
sion to find an inner peace with God—a new spiritual 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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My Country ‘Tis of Thee 
.... 1 Sing! 


The Birth of the Hymn 
The hymn—‘My Country ’Tis of Thee’—also 
known as “America’”—was written in 1832 by Rev. Sam- 
uel Francis Smith, a Baptist minister. One of his 
friends, Lowell Mason, was an eminent musician. Mr. 
Mason had been given a number of German music 
books. Because he was unable to read German, the 
musician took the books to Dr. Smith and asked him 

to translate some of the songs for him. 


Of the writing of America, Dr. Smith says, “Turn- 
ing over the leaves of the book one gloomy day in 
February, 1832, I came across the air, “God Save the 
King.” I liked the music. I glanced at the German 
words at the foot of the page. Under the inspiration 
of the moment I went to work and in half an hour 
‘America’ was the result. It was written on a scrap 
of paper I picked up from the table.’ The hymn of 
today is nearly as it was written that day. 


It was first sung at a Fourth of July celebration 
at Park Street, Boston. However, it was not popular 
until the Civil War. Since then it has been the best 
known and most frequently sung of any of our national 
hymns. The origin of the music is uncertain. How- 
ever, it must have had more than ordinary appeal to 
have struck the heart of two of the great nations of 
the earth, for Great Britain also uses this melody for 
her national hymn. 


It is a fitting time to study the words and meaning 
of one of our greatest national hymns. As we study 
the words of this hymn let us see also how the Bible has 
influenced the wording of parts of the verses. 


Sing Verse One—Freedom From Fear 


My country, ‘tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty 

Of thee I sing: 

Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrim’s pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ting. 


In Europe prior to the early settlement of Amer- 
ica by the colonists, people lived in great fear. The 
governments at that time controlled the church of their 
particular countries. Those who did not worship as the 
rulers desired were in constant danger. Fear gripped 
their very hearts. Then came the voice of freedom. A 
new country where one might live and worship as he 
wished was found. And so many Europeans came to 
America and established it as the land of freedom. Yes, 
they faced hardships, and discouragements, but the fact 
that they might worship their God as they wished 
helped them face their trials and gave them courage to 
solve their problems. Our fathers, whose lives were 
given to save their people in the Indian uprisings, then 
with the French, and later with the mother country, 
England, have helped us to be able to live in a free 
country. We do not need to live in fear of our gov- 
ernment interfering with our worship. 

But this freedom from fear does not come alto- 
gether from the outside. In our inner selves there may 
be a fear, unless our Christianity gives us that which 
it has given our fathers in times past—a freedom of 
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our spirit because Jesus Christ reigns within us and 
with His help we are living witnesses for Him. 


It is with pride, therefore, that we sing the first 
verse of our hymn—and may freedom from fear for- 
ever ring in the hearts of our people. 


Sing Verse Two—Freedom from Want 


My native country, thee, 
‘Land of the noble free, 

Thy name I love: 

I love thy rocks and tills, 
Thy woods and templed hills; 
My heart with capture thrills 
Like that above. 


Our native land—America. We may well be justi- 
fied in a pride in our country. We love all God has 
given us—the woods, the rocks, the templed hills, the 
p.ains, and the rivers. How rich is America in natural 
rcsources. We truly can have freedom from want—if 
we use these resources which God has given us. It 
means, of course, that we must work to gain from the 
land the necessities of life. But what real good comes 
without work? We know that, “Faith without works 
is dead.” - We nced both for a well rounded life. The 
soil and ground will yield for us, if we use it as God 
has intended—for the good of all. 


For the templed hills—how we love them! How 
many of the early churches of New England were built 
on the hills. In passing through the countryside there, 
it is often the first sign of a town—a white church on 
the hill with its steeple pointing heavenward. How 
many of the experiences of Christ and his disciples took 
place on the mountains. Surely the hills are fitting 
placcs for temples for worship and inspiration, Many 
fine poems have been inspired and written in the hills. 
I am thinking of two now—one widely known hymn, 
“Follow the Gleam” which was written at Lake George 
—among the beautiful mountains there. Another which 
follows is a prayer written by Rev. Russell F. Auman 


Eleven 


of Scarsdale, New York, while he was at Silver Bay a 


few summers ago: 


Great Spirit! 
Great Spirit! 
Great Spirit of Silver Bay’s mountains, lake, and sky, 
We read Thy glory in the white clouds sailing high 
The evening sunset glow in splendor sings Thy praise, 
The stars of night with heavenly light, mack Thy celestial 
ways. 


Give strength! 

Give strength to us dear Lord, who in silence stood 

Awaiting orders to go forth for Thee, to take the land 

As knights of old, on missions bold, first sought their 
strength: from Thee, 

So in this hour we seek the power to serve Thee loyally. 


Lead on! 

Lead on great God of Silver Bay’s power, 

We follow Thee—our faith lays hold upon that shining 
hour 

When happy hearts and busy hands and spirits tuned to Thy 
commands 

Shall bring the ending of the trail 

Eacth’s finding of the Holy Grail. 


To the “templed hills’ we look for our mountain 
top experiences. Then to the valleys we must go to 
do the work needed to bring God’s love to His people 
here on earth. 


Sing Verse Three—Freedom of Speech 
Let music swell the breeze 
And tring from all the trees 
Sweet freedom’s song; 
Let mortal tongues awake; 
Let all that breathe partake; 
Let rocks their silence break, 
The sound prolong. 


To whom does this freedom belong? Our author 
says, “To all that breathe.’ Our speech may be in 
song, or words, or it may be through the many things 
in nature. At this writing—early spring—‘‘music swells 
the breeze’ from the birds, the brook and pond, ani- 
mals, the new leaves on the trees, the bubbling brooks, 
and in many other ways. All these are coming again 
to be with us during the warmer months of the year. 
God has shown us through nature a harmony of voice 
among all creatures of the earth, and among the grasses, 
trees, and winds. 


Our country has long stood for freedom of speech. 
It is one of the things our fathers established when 
they fought for the first freedom. Let us keep this 
for all who live beneath our flag—the right to say 
what one feels and believes. Let us, as Christians, fol- 
low Jesus’ example of speaking the truth based on love 
which He has given us when we confessed Him as our 
Saviour. 


Let us note, too, that the words: 


“Let music swell the breeze 
And ring from all the trees, 
Let mortal tongues awake, 
Let all that breathe partake; 
Let rocks their silence break.’ 


are cast in the style of the Book of Psalms. This shows 
a direct influence of the Bible on the writer’s work. 
Sing Verse Four—Freedom of Religion 

Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 

Author of liberty, 

To Thee we sing; 

Long may our land be bright 

With freedom’s holy light; 

Protect us by Thy might, 

Great God, our King. 


Twelve 


This verse is the prayer part of the hymn. It is 
addressed to God—asking Him to protect us, and “the 
holy light of freedom.” This might be a prayer for 
the freedom of religion. We know that God is the 
source of all human liberty. Our worship is more vital 
because of this knowledge. We have heard many testi- 
monies of those who have longed for freedom. They 
have been in the “prison house of sin.” Their release 
has been through God, who, when they repented, forgave 
their sins and loosed them from the prison. He gave 
them human liberty as none other can give it. The 
Christian by his acts and works will assure us that our 
land will remain with “freedom’s holy light.” You and 
I are these Christians who will retain this freedom, who 
will keep building on the high level so that others too 
may experience this liberty which can come only through 
God. By our very living day by day we may share 
this liberty with others. 


Let us remember that freedom from fear, want, 
speech, and religion is for all—not a chosen few. It 
is for the negro, the Japanese, Chinese, the Arabian, 
the Germans, and all other peoples. Let us help each 
of these when the opportunity arises to know this free- 
dom which we know and have experienced. It is said 
that neighborliness is a fine quality of religion. Jesus — 
shows us in the parable of the Good Samaritan that 
neighborliness is not limited, but it must answer the 
needs of all men. Today our neighbors all over the 
world are much closer than in former times for the 
modes of travel and communication have made the most 
distant part of the earth only a few hours away. How 
shall we prove to be neighbors to those of different 
races and in distant lands? Jesus knew the secret of 
strength to show neighborliness and to face problems. 
If we follow His example of prayer, we may better 
accomplish that which He wants us to do. 


The victory will be ours if we do help others to 
be free with the spiritual life which can come only 
through noble living guided by the Holy Spirit. As is 
stated in the last verse of our Scripture for today, 
“Happy is that people, whose God is the Lord.” 


“O brother man! fold to thy heart thy brother, 
Where pity dwells, the peace of God is there.’ 
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In Private or In Public 


_.. lhe Model Prayer 


Why should we study the Lord’s Prayer? All of 
us are familiar with it. At least we repeat it fre- 
quently enough to know its contents. But it is because 
of the numerous times that it is repeated that it has 
become so abused. Therefore it will be to our ad- 
vantage to examine it with all respect and reverence. 


It Is the Model Prayer for All Prayer 
Formerly each religious teacher taught his disciples 
a special prayer. John the Baptist had followed this 
custom. Now the disciples came to Jesus with the 
request, “Lord, teach us to pray.’ That Jesus waited 
for this request is in keeping with His teachings con- 
cerning prayer. He did not want His disciples to ve 
using “vain repetitions.” Even in this answer to their 
appeal He does not teach them mere words to repeat. 
According to a parallel account of the giving of this 
prayer He says, “After this manner therefore pray ye”. 
This implies that in Jesus’ intention the Lord’s Prayer 

was to be a model for the disciples’ own prayers. 


And what a model it is! 


Its Arrangement 
There is a brief introduction first. “Our Father 
which art in heaven.” This prayer begins by express- 
ing confidence that God is our heavenly Father. How 
necessary that faith is to prayer! 


Then follows the petitions, “Hallowed be thy name. 
Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done, as in heaven so in 
earth.” None of these are expressions of earthly needs 
as we so often find in other prayers. Instead a more 
or less forgotten emphasis of prayer is shown us. This 
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is to look upward to God in adoration and worship. 
We must learn again to approach God reverently, and 
expectantly, and submissively. Only when this has been 
done are we ready to seek the fulfillment of our own 
earthly needs. It is a case of putting first the kingdom 
of God and His righteousness and knowing that all else 
of which we have nced will be added unto us. 


Next come these words, “Give us day by day our 
daily bread. And forgive us our sins; for we also 
forgive every one that is indebted to us. And lead us 
not into temptation; but deliver us from evil.” It is 
interesting to note that the pronoun used in these pe- 
titions is plural suggesting that selfish seeking is never 
fitting to prayer. In their proper place the above needs 
have as much right to claim the notice of God as do 
spiritual aspirations. Of all the blessings asked that 
of least concern is the physical. Perhaps it is because 
that is in keeping with Jesus’ teaching, that our heaven- 
ly Father knows our needs and takes care of them in 
His daily providence for us. 


Finally, in the prayer as we know it best, comes 
this conclusion, ‘For thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, for ever and ever. Amen.” In 
this prayer we begin our requests with the glory of 
God; then we come down to man in his weakness and 
need; then we return heavenward once more. “The two 
ends of the prayer are rooted in God, and that which 
lies between covers the whole scope of what is needful 
for God’s kingdom and for our part in it, here and 
hereafter.’ And thus the golden chain is complete. 


Its Conciseness 
The Lord’s Prayer, we notice, is singularly brief. 
It is finished before it seems fairly begun, for it con- 
sumes only two minutes in the slowest repetition. In 
it are only nine short sentences; only sixty-nine words. 


Hugh Latimer said, “As the law of love is the sum 
and abridgement of all other laws, so this prayer is 
the sum and abridgement of all other prayers. All 
other prayers are contained in this prayer; yea, what- 
soever mankind hath need of as to soul and body, that 
same is contained in this prayer.’ For what else need 
we ask? We pray for the recognition of the majesty 
and the mercy of the Lord; for the universal reign of 
righteousness; for earth to reproduce the obedience of 
heaven; for the provision for daily necessities; for divine 
help and deliverance. 


How well this prayer fits Luther’s definition of a 
Christian prayer! He declared, “Few words and much 
meaning is Christian; many words and little meaning 
is heathenish.” 

Its Genius 

Think of some of the immortal classics in literature, 
as for example, the Twenty-third Psalm, or Lincoln’s 
Address at Gettysburg, or Shakespeare’s finest gems. 
Notice the language used. The words are those in 
daily use. They are clear and vibrant. So, too, it is 
with Our Lord’s Prayer; there is no useless vocabulary 
nor philosophical abstractions in it. Its language can be 
understood by all, young and old alike. It is beautifully 
simple. 


On the other hand the examples cited above pack 
worlds of thought in them. They can be reread many 
times and always something novel is present. But how 
far beyond them in the profundity of its thought this 
prayer goes. No man can exhaust its meaning; no 
thinking sounds its depths; no preaching fully explains 
it; no soul can pray it in all its divine fulness. 


In these two aspects lies its peculiar genius. 


Thirteen 


Its Universality 


The Lord’s Prayer is a model that can be used at 
all times and in all places. It fits every condition of 
life. It suits every mood. To borrow the words of 
Augustine, this prayer is “Little to the little and great 
to the great.” 


“We can pray it when we are well and strong and 
we can pray it when we are sick and weak,” says D. A. 
Hayes. “We can pray it when we are filled with joy 
and when we are burdened with grief. We can pray it 
in our festival occasions and in our funeral occasions. 
The child repeats it at the mother’s knee and the man 
gathers comfort and strength from it in all the journey 
of life, and the aged saint whispers it in faltering 
accepts as he passes over into the peace of God. It is 
suitable for the sunshine and the shade. It is suited 
to all ages and to all minds.” 


It Is the Best Form of Prayer 


Christianity has adopted this prayer not only as 
a model but also as a form of prayer. It has agreed 
with Isaac Barrow that this form of prayer was “com- 
posed and dictated by Him who best knew what we 
ought to pray for and how we ought to pray; what 
matter of desire, what manner of address, what dispo- 
sition of mind, would be most pleasing and acceptable 
to His Father, would most become and fit us in our 
approaches to Him. We observe the sublimity, the 
gravity, the necessity, the singular choiceness of: the 
matter, together with the fit order and just disposition 
thereof, according to the natural precedence of things 
in dignity and necessity; the full brevity, the deep 
plainness, the comely simplicity of expression; the lowly 
reverence signified therein, accompanied with due faith 
and confidence—these and the like virtues directive of 
our devotion we observe running generally through the 
whole contexture of this venerable form.” 


Its Proper Use 


But when we use it thus it would be well to keep 
in mind these words of Luther, “I know those who are 
wont to say: If there were nothing else to convince 
me of the imperfection of my Christian life and to make 
me ashamed before God, this would be enough, that I 
find myself unable to pray the Lord’s Prayer aright. 
With many, devotion is lacking in the first three peti- 
tions, although they are the most important. If, how- 
ever, we give attention to the thoughtful expression of 
these, and fix our hearts upon them, our spirit of 
prayer is apt not to endure through the last four peti- 
tions; so that I am convinced that if the just and holy 
God were to enter into judgment with us, and to pro- 
nounce sentence upon us according to the sharpness of 
His law, though He were to find nothing else amiss 
in us, the profaning of the Lord’s Prayer, by the inter- 
mingling of strange and vain thoughts, would furnish 
cause enough for our condemnation.’ These are serious 
words. How have you used the Lord’s Prayern Or 
have you misused it? 


“Perfect as it is, a model for all our prayers, sacred 
and precious in its form, its meaning and its complete- 
ness, yet in our very familiarity with it, there lies the 
snare of idle repetition. To pray this prayer with profit 
to ourselves, and with glory to our God, it is necessary 
that we be earnest, thoughtful, conscious of our need, 
reverent, as we take upon our lips the words sacred 
from the use of the lips of Jesus.” 
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... MORAL FREEDOM 


Continued from Page 9) 


Moral freedom comes to those who obey the moral 
laws of God. When we try to disobey these laws, we 
become slaves to our own wilfulness. Our lives are im- 
prisoned by our own selfishness and we are no longer 
free sons of God. This is the testimony of the ages: 


“T the Lord, thy God, am a jealous God, visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the third 
and fourth generations of them that hate Me: and show- 
ing mercy unto thousands of them that love Me and 
keep My commandments.” 


kk * 


INDEPENDENCE? 

(Continued from Page 7) 
We urge every congregation to make such a study part 
of its educational program in the coming year.” 

In a few weeks the Church will meet again in bi- 
ennial convention. If we in the Congregations have 
been faithful to this charge of our Church, our delegates 
ought to be able—after two years such study—to go 
to the meeting in Minneapolis in October and adopt 
resolutions which will definitely point the way to the 
goals here mentioned. If we do not, it will mean either 
that we have not made the study or we confess our- 
selves as a Church incompetent to handle world in- 
terests. But the point is we recognize that independence 
is impossible and that the hope of mankind and of the 
Church is in well ordered cooperation. 
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SPIRITUAL FREEDOM 

(Continued from Page 10) 
freedom—was the power which drove him onward. As 
he stood before the great council of the church and 
the empire, he sounded the bugle call of spiritual free- 
dom: “Unless I am convinced by Scripture or by clear 
arguments, I am bound by the Holy Scriptures and my 
conscience is captive to the Word of God. I cannot and 
will not recant anything, since it is neither right nor 
safe to act against conscience. God help me. Amen.” 
It was the call which was to give countless millions 
new spiritual freedom. It was to send men and women 
across oceans into a new land called America. In this 
land it was to establish the distinctly American prin- 
ciples of the separation of church and state and the right 
of every man to worship God according to the dictates 
of his own conscience. What a glorious heritage! Are 

we worthy of it? 
kk * a 


A SOLDIER PARTY 

(Continued from Page 5) 
Falls, A Fall in the High Cost of Living; Jack 
and Jill’s Fall, What Every Man Falls For, The 
First Snow Fall. 

7:00 Dress for Inspection: 25 sheets of newspaper, 5 
paper bags, 20 rolls of carnival tape. 

8:00 Vigorous Activity: Enemy Hunt. Hide pictures 
of the following or the real objects: Bell, parrot, 
match, baby shoe, golden chariot, nut, dice, bobby 
pin, Texas Blue Bell, golden slippers, monkey, 
knitting needles, Scotch bagpipe, horse, string, 
boat, sombrero, green cup, shoe string, fiddle. 

9:00 Refreshments: Beans, crackers, brown bread sand- 
wiches, coke bottles full of iced tea. 

10:00 Pinchie Winchie: Rouge for fingers. 

11:00 Decoration: Three or four small American (Gana 
dian in Canada) flags for “Honors received”. 

—The Luther League Leader 
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Allentown—A Jap shell fragment 
that drilled like a rivet through one 
side of his leg and out the other, shat- 
tering his shin-bone, put Marine Priv- 
ate Edwin P. Bastian, 21, out of the 
war at Tenaru River just two weeks 
after the first invasion of Guadalcanal. 

But the Nips haven’t seen the last 
of him yet. 

With a steel brace on his right leg, 
a cane in his hand and a limp that will 
probably be his throughout life, Ed is 
getting about the Muhlenberg College 
campus today in civilian clothes, carry- 
ing textbooks. 

Still, if the little slant-eyed men of 
Nippon think they have finished with 
Mr. Bastian, they don’t know the stuff 
this young Pennsylvania-German is 
made of, “py golly!” 

For Ed is going back—he’s Tokyo- 
bound, limp and all. Not with a gun 
on his shoulder but with a Bible under 
his arm and the Gospel of Jesus on 
his lips—after the war. His burning 
determination is to be a Christian mis- 
sionary to the people who shot his 
pins from under him. 


His expression alternating between 
the slow, shy smile and the sober 
thoughtfulness that mark men of this 
post-Palatinate locality, Ed, whose 
home is in the nearby village of Trex- 
lertown, outlines his own post-war 
plans and how he came to make them. 


Doesn’t Hate Japs 


No animosity toward the Japanese 
is in his heart, though the enemy has 
already caused him 16 painful opera- 


King George Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
“A Home Away from Home” 


* The Church Makes 
a Hotel a Home 


Two young sailors lay side by side 
in a hospital bed “somewhere in the 
Pacific’. They were thinking about 
home. It had been eighteen months 
since they left their native shore, and 
now they were hoping and dreaming of 
a leave to go back as soon as they 
could be released from the hospital. 

It wasn’t hard to talk about home, of 
familiar scenes, of places they had 
been. 

“Good old Frisco,” Bob reminisced. 
“Sure wish I were back there now, but 
I don’t suppose that will be for a while 


% War Sewice Committee 


Given Responsibility 


“At least eleven million men and 
women are in the military service of 


_ the United States. Some day they will 


return to the communities and 
churches from which they have gone. 
Indeed, nearly a hundred thousand of 
them are returning now each month,” 


states William B. Pugh, Chairman, 
General Commission on Army and 
Navy Chaplains. 

Is the Church prepared to receive 


these sons and daughters again? Does 


it have sufficient understanding of 
what their experiences have been to 
know how to receive them? Certainly 


the will of the Church is right. But 
will it do the right things, and do 
enough of them? 


None of the problems confronting 
the Church in relation to the return- 
ing members of the armed forces is 
more basic than the need to under- 
stand what their reactions will be when 
they finally come home. Some will re- 
quire special counsel. But all will need 
to be met with an attitude of deep un- 
derstanding and the spirit of intimate 
fellowship. 


The war is far from over. and the 
Church still has much to do to min- 
istcr to the spiritual needs of those in 
the armed forces. But the problem of 
those returning is here now. It, too, is 
a war problem, though it will be even 
greater as a problem of peace. We 
need now to face the responsibility we 
have to those upon whom the burden 
of war has fallen most heavily. 


The War Service Committee invites 


your opinions and suggestions on this 
rae ey 


Yell be Armed With a Bille Wheu We Lauds Vu “lokyo 
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tions and taken away his brave, roll- 
ing Lehigh County swagger. 

“No-o, I admire them. They fight 
hard for what they think is right. I 
don’t blame them; it is just the way 
they have been taught and brought up.” 
But his brown eyes become stubborn 
when he adds: “The thing to do is to 
teach the Japs what is really the right 
way.” 

He shakes his head in concern at the 
wiles of Hirohito’s soldiers he observed 
in those early, decisive days at Guadal- 
canal. They don’t fit in with any 
“Pennsylvania Dutchman’s’” code of 
honor or decency. 


“Why, once two Japs came over to 
our lines waving a white flag. They 
said 30 more of their men were wait- 
ing out there to surrender. So, with 
the two as guides, an officer took a 
detachment of 29 men out to fetch the 
prisoners. 

“Well, the Japs led our men into a 
machine gun ambush. The Yanks were 
all mowed down, the two Japs along 
with them. That pair knew right along 
they were going to die. That’s their 
idea of doing the right thing, and it’s 
all tied in with their religion. After 
Japan is beaten there will be a need 
for men to teach them that such stuff 
isn’t right.” 


It’s on Uncle Sam 
After Ed’s medical discharge, Cap- 


tain George McGrath, the Marine 
Corps’ Rehabilitation Officer in this 
area, interviewed the youth. Bastian 


learned that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion would pay four years’ tuition for 
vocational training if he desired it. 


Ed said he would like to go to 
Muhlenberg and take a Bachelor of 
Arts degree. He wanted to prepare for 
theology, he explained, and follow his 
college course—accelerated, it will take 
less than three years—with work at the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary, Mt. 
Airy. Arrangements were made and 
he launched his new career last month. 


enone ulkisisive eye U7, Ieysivenn Zyl 
ready had a vague plan for becoming 
a minister, though it was little more 
than a latent ambition. There are no 
parsons in his family. He wanted to 
enter religious service for ‘personal 
reasons’, he explains, and has noth- 
ing more to say about that. 


Although he began teaching Sunday 
School at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, 
Trexlertown, when only 14, he realized 
that to be a minister he would require 
a college degree. So, after graduation 
from Allentown High School he took 
a job as truck driver to earn tuition 
money; there are seven children in the 
family. A fellow has to help himself, 


On his trip across the Pacific and 
after arriving in the war zone, Ed was 
more decided than ever he would enter 
religious work after the war. 


War Brings Changes 

“A great change comes over all the 
fellows out there,” he muses. “It’s 
noticeable on every face. They don’t 
go around hallelujahing but you can 
see how thoughtful they are at the 
chaplains’ services, how they take in 
every word. That remark about there 
being “no atheists on the battlefield” 
hits the nail on the head. 


“T believe returning service men will 
make their influence felt on the reli- 
gious life of this Nation after the war. 
Here at home more people have been 
turning to God, and praying, too.” 


Several years ago when Bastian read 
Pearl Buck’s “The Good Earth”, he 
had a fleeting notion he would like to 
be a missionary to China. But after 
his contacts with the Japanese enemy, 
he thought more and more about the 
possibility of carrying the Christian 
message to Nippon one day, after the 
fight was finished and the world was 
ready to be rebuilt so there could be 
no more warts. 


He never discussed his idea with 
any of his comrades, such as Al 
Schmid, the Marine hero from Phila- 
delphia, who lost his sight near Tenaru 
River, and Johnny Rivers, the Quaker- 
town boxer, who lost his life. But one 
day when he found a Japanese-English 
dictionary left behind by the enemy he 
kept it and tried to gain an insight in- 
to their language. 

The Marines made their first land- 
ing at Guadalcanal on August 7, 1942, 
young Eddie, a machine gun communi- 
cations man, going ashore among the 
first. They drove inland toward Hen- 
derson Field, but the fighting was still 
at its hottest on August 21, two weeks 
later. The Nips were not only coun- 
ter-attacking but coming in by sea. 


It was that afternoon, in a shallow 
foxhole he had dug with his helmet in 
tough jungle soil webbed with roots, 
that Bastian got it in the leg. 


“It must have been sticking out, al- 
though I thought I was pretty ‘well 
covered,” he grins ruefully. “After the 
first shock there was little pain. Two 
first aid men put a tourniquet on my 
leg, gave me two quarts of blood plas- 
ma and, after several hours,”took me 
to a field hospital.” 


Abbreviated Leg 


Returning to this country via a hos- 
pital in New Zealand, Ed underwent 
his series of operations, “They fixed 
my leg up pretty well but it’s an inch 
shorter than the other one.” 

But the leg will carry him back to 
the Orient, an Empire of temples, 
stunted trees and small men who fight 
and die for wrong things because they 
have been taught by wrong men. 


Apparently nothing can swerve the 
Trexlertown boy from his purpose, 
either, although he has had great 
temptations. They tried to get him to 


run for the State Legislature in his: 
district, on the Democratic ticket. Sen-- 
ator Guffey even visited him to ask: 
him to run. But Edwin Bastian shook: 
his head when he found he wouldn't be: 
able to continue his pre-theological | 
studies if he accepted. 


Going back to classrooms has been 
somewhat difficult. He’s keeping up) 
with the other students, most of them | 
V-12 men, in physics, Greek, etc., but 
“T find it hard to sit still hour after’ 
hour. I want to get up and walk, or’ 
toss a ball now and then.” 


—By Don Fairburn, : 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin | 


ef 
* Chaplain's Chatter 
Chaplain Ralph C. Robinson, U.S. N. R. 


Chaplain Robinson entered the Serv- 
ice November 1, 1942. Since that time 
all his assignments have been island 
duty. Within 15 months of this time he 
has been stationed on five different 
islands in the Pacific. He left a French 
island to go to the Gilberts, arriving 
there at the time of conquest. 

Chaplain Robinson reports some ac- 
tivities prior to showing up in the Gil- 
bert Island campaign. 


At dawn on the day of sailing, Com- 
munion Service was held on one of 
the large vessels which carried the 
outht into enemy territory. All vessels 
were fully laden and ready to start. 


In the early morning light we could 
see many small boats coming over the 
horizon bringing men to receive the 
Communion. Many of these men had 
not had opportunity to take Commu- 
nion in many months. Chaplain Rob- 
inson said it was a moving sight to 


_see officers and men kneeling side by 


side on the hard, steel deck of the ship. 
He stood under a large anti-aircraft 
gun to administer the Sacrament. 


When the outfit reached its particu- 
lar spot in the Gilberts the tide was 
out. Each man, carrying full equip- 
ment, had to wade ashore—200 yards 
in water waist deep. Chaplain Robin- 
son added to his equipment by carry- 
ing his typewriter on his head on top 
of his steel helmet. 


The grave experience of bombing 
raids and the graver experience of go- 
ing through the results will never be 
forgotten. It isn’t easy to look on the 
mangled bodies of men who, only a 
few hours before, were strong, clean- 
limbed young Americans. 


But more tragic than physical de- 
struction and death is the havoc that 
is being wrought in the homes of some 
of the men. Weekly men come to the 
Chaplain with burdens that they can’t 
bear alone—stories of the wife who 
has callously written her husband that 
she has become interested in another 
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THE CHURCH MAKES A HOTEL 
A HOME 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 2) 


“Yes, it sure would be swell to see 
that old Golden Gate Bridge again, and 
even to get a whiff of Fisherman’s 
Wharf!” Chuck replied. “Bet you'd 
have a hard time deciding what you’d 
do first when you did get there.” 


"Oh yeah?” replied Bob. “That’s 
what you think. I'd go straight to the 
King George Hotel from the Ferry 
and greet my old pal Rev. Jim.” 


“Rey. Jim? Who's he?” 


“Rev. Jim? Don’t you know him? 
Why, he’s the fellow that runs the 
King George Hotel in San Francisco 
and a real pal to us service men. His 
real name is Rey. Oslund, but we like 
to call him Rev. Jim.” 


“Say, I’ve heard a lot about this 
King George Hotel. A bunch of fel- 
lows was talking about it on the way 
across, and I’ve heard a lot of men- 
tion of it. What’s it all about?” 


“Say, fellow, you’ve really missed 
something if you’ve never been there. 
It’s the nearest thing to home that 
I’ve seen in the service.” 


It seemed that after Pearl Harbor 
San Francisco became a bee hive of 
military and naval activity. Soldiers 
and sailors were pouring in from every 
part of the country awaiting final or- 
ders for ‘bigger things’. Service or- 
ganizations sprung up over night, and 
entertainment programs were planned 
everywhere. A group of Lutheran men 
made a survey of the territory and de- 
cided that there was a need for a dif- 
ferent type Service Center. Men some- 
times want a quiet, homelike place to 
come to before sailing or after return- 
ing from active service. It was ar- 
ranged by these Lutheran Church 
leaders to lease the nine-story King 
George Hotel and make it a “home 
away from home”, for the tens of 
thousands of service men and women 
stationed in this area. It is one of the 
sixty Lutheran Service Centers oper- 
ated by the Service Commission of the 
National Lutheran Council. 


Its one hundred fifty rooms with 
bath are rented nightly to service men 
at the very nominal charge of seventy- 
five cents a night. The Service Center 
proper occupies the spacious rooms on 
the main floor and on the mezzanine 
floor, lounges, reading rooms, writing 
rooms equipped with desks and free 
stationery, a service women’s lounge, 
chapel, library, snack bar, * ith recrea- 
tional facilities in the basement. 


The snack bar, of course, is the 
popular corner where free coffee, sand- 
wiches, cake, cookies and occasionally 
soup and salad are served by the Lu- 
theran women of the Bay area. Three 
thousand pounds of coffee, 14,000 
loaves of bread, 4000 pounds of meat 
and 11,000 dozen cookies were used 
last year, to mention only a few items 
consumed. Each time a service man 
or woman steps to the snack bar, he is 


greeted with a cheery smile from 
Christian women who have an under- 
standing interest in our men and wo- 
men in uniform, and it isn’t uncom- 
mon to hear men say, “You remind 
me so much of my mother”, another 
touch that lends itself to the home-like 
atmosphere which is characteristic of 
Lutheran Service Centers. 


In the lounges there are many in- 
terest nooks. There is the map cor- 
ner, with complete maps of the 
U. S. A. and the world, the library, 
where new and interesting books to- 
gether with best sellers may be found; 
the radios, the phonograph, with ex- 
tensive record library, and the piano 
where groups gather nightly to sing. 

Many service men and women have 
wondered at the atmosphere which pre- 
vails in this center and in each of the 
Lutheran Service Centers throughout 
the country. “This Center is differ- 
ent,’ “I like the atmosphere here”, 
“Seems like home,” are a few of the 
many expressions that can be heard at 
any time. A visit to the mezzanine 
floor will explain the reason. Here is 
the heart of the Center—the Chapel 
where regular devotional periods and 
worship services are held, and where 
men and women may visit at any time 
for private devotion and prayer. The 
Center was planned to meet the serv- 
ice man’s greatest need as he goes out 
to fight the battles of this great war. 
For all men, that need is God. It is 
here where burdens may be left, fears 
stilled, courage bolstered, and faith re- 
newed. Not infrequently one sees a 
lone service man kneeling at the altar 
receiving the Holy Sacrament in pre- 
paration for the days that lie ahead. 
Such personal requests are honored at 
any time of the day or night. 


Three full time Service Pastors di- 
rect the spiritual ministry at the Cen- 
ter: Pastor J. Edward Oslund, who can 
always be found at the information 
desk in the main lobby; Pastor A. B. 
Swan who mingles constantly with the 
men in the lounges and game rooms, 


and Pastor Walter Kraemer, who min- 
isters especially to the Missouri Synod 
men and women. These men, together 
with their wives, lend a friendly Chris- 
tian home-like atmosphere to the Cen- 
ter. Service men talk to them as they 
would their parents, and in them they 
find sympathetic listeners, and are 
eager to have their sound Christian 
counsel in their many problems. 


Nearly three hundred thousand serv- 
ice men and women visited the Luther- 
an Service Center in San Francisco 
last year. Ten thousand were provided 
with lodgings per month. Thousands 
of these men were given special help 
for their particular need. To them it 
was indeed a “home away from home”. 


And so had it become to Bob. He 
had dropped in one night feeling ‘“‘fed- 
up” on noise and juke box machines. 
He thought of his home and the radio, 
of the good books mother always had 
lying around. Little did he expect to 
find the quiet, restful place that he did. 
There were times when he wanted ac- 
tivity. Then he would always go to 
the game room and challenge a buddy 
to a set of table tennis or shuffle 
board. There were times when he was 
confused, and when his problems 
seemed too heavy for him alone. Some- 
times just the friendly hand clasp of 
the Service Pastor gave him the assur- 
ance he needed, or a good talk, like he 
used to have with Dad. A person does 
a lot of thinking when he gets away 
from home and friends. 


“Bob, I'd like to see that place. I 
believe I know now why so many of 
the fellows always talk about the Lu- 
theran Service Center. As soon as [ 
get to good old Frisco, I’m going to 
introduce myself to Rev. Jim and make 
the Center headquarters while there. 

Not many weeks later Chuck was 
registered at the King George Hotel 
and it wasn’t long before he was writ- 
ing his friends in the South Pacific of 
his new-found friend, the Service Pas- 
tor at the Lutheran Service Center, and 
of the Center as his new home. 


Chaplain J. Edward Marshall conducts Easter Services at Anzio Beach 


Finely, Words from Chaplain Marshall 
“Write To ptl—aud Often!” 


We chaplains are like our men in a 
good many ways and are also apt to 
ask questions as to whether or not peo- 
ple care very much what we are do- 
ing. May I make a very definite sug- 
gestion based upon my experience with 
the men? Two pictures, if I can draw 
them very simply, will give you what 
I am driving at, I am sure. Two men 
drop into the Chaplain’s office, one of 
them with a letter in his hand, and the 
Chaplain wonders what the trouble is 
but notices that there is a very joyful 
look in the soldier’s eyes and he hands 
the Chaplain the letter and _ says, 
“Here’s a letter I got from my preach- 
er back home, Chaplain, thought may- 
be you would be interested, there’s a 
couple of bulletins there also, the pic- 
ture on the front is of our church.” 
The Chaplain reads the letter. It is 
a personal letter written particularly 
for this boy and the next ten minutes 
are taken up with the soldier telling 
me how he used to attend church, not 
too regularly, but in his own words, his 
preacher is a “regular Joe” and then 
the Chaplain talks to the other soldier 
and asks him about his home church 
and his expression is one of disgust: 
“They don’t know that I’m alive’, and 
the conversation stops there as far as 
that soldier is concerned. He has 
nothing to say about his church, his 
preacher, and seeing the expression on 
his face and knowing what the replies 
may be the Chaplain doesn’t press the 
subject. Another picture of a rather 
tough character and the Chaplain stops 
to talk to him and eventually has a 
word of prayer with him, finds out he 
gets an occasional “bulletin” from the 
church at home but makes this state- 
ment, “I never talked to a preacher in 
my life ’till I got into the army”. What 


I am trying to say is that these men 
need to know their preachers and their 
churches more now even than they did 
back home and what is more they have 
come to realize it and admit it, which 
is something that didn’t happen back 
home. Of course, the preacher had 
little chance to get close to some of 
these fellows before they left, the fel- 
lows themselves were not interested, 
but they are interested now and every 
preacher that thinks that he has filled 
the need by sending the weekly bulle- 
tin simply doesn’t know the need. I 
am suggesting that you incorporate 
into your program a definite drive to 
have the ministers and the young peo- 
ple write personal letters to the young 
men in their congregations. I know 
that it will mean a lot of time, burning 
the midnight oil, but they will have 
nice, warm studies to write them in 
and good light and they shall be read a 
good many of them, in damp foxholes 
and by candle light or else saved im- 
patiently till the next day, and instead 
of an indifferent or disappointed atti- 
tude, they will have an appreciation of 
the fact that the preacher with a lot to 
do still had time to remember and to 
write. I know that it would pay big 
dividends. 


I have never in civilian life had a 
group come to me and ask for an 
added service in the middle of the 
week; I’ve never had a congregation 
that would attend services held at 
Chow time, nor that would turn out 
for church and stand in the rain for 
20 minutes, and I mean rain, and lis- 
ten to me preach; I’ve never had a 
civilian congregation send someone in 
a bit ahead of time to tell me part of 
my congregation would be late, keep 
“singing till we get there”. 


* League Leaders 
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Buckeye State Leaguers point with 
pride to their former Synodical Luther ° 
League President, Andrew Dropko, , 
now serving Uncle Sam as Petty Offi- 
cer, Third Class on Lis. Eoin Am- 
phibian Service. Entering the navy! 
just a year ago this July, Andrew re-: 
ceived his “boot training” at Great! 
Lakes, Ill., was advanced to Seaman | 
1/c following Great Lakes and went 
to Solomons Branch, Maryland, where: 
he continued his training. 

Andrew began his interesting climb | 
in church service by singing as a mem- 
ber of the choir of First Lutheran 
Church, Lorain, Ohio, where The Rev. 
Harold R. Albert is now pastor. 

Becoming Superintendent of the: 
Sunday School and a member of the 
Church Council was nothing to this 
Luther League trained worker who) 
has served as President of his local 
League, President for three consecu- 
tive years of the Luther League of the 
Central Conference of the Synod of 
Ohio and repeating the three-year term 
of office as President of the Luther 
League of the Synod of Ohio. 

The Luther League of America real- 
ized his rare abilities when he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Missionary 
Committee in 1939, Perhaps the reason 
for his keen interest in League work 
was due to the fact that he was a 
delegate to the Biennial Convention of 
the Luther League of America at 
Springfield, Ohio; Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia; and a visitor to the Kitchener- 
Waterloo, Canada, Convention. 

The Rev. Joseph W. Frease, Chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica and Director of Young People’s 
work for the Ohio Synod, says that 
Andrew was “a faithful worker, never 
too busy to attend meetings of the 
Luther League”. 


aay.’ 
CHAPLAIN RALPH C. 
ROBINSON, U. S. N. R. 

(Continued from Page 2, Col. 3) 
man and wants a divorce. These men 
are fighting for everything that home 
and love stand for—yes, some of our 
women are failing their men and their 
country. 

A Chaplain’s duties are many and 
varied. It is he who has to “break the 
news of the death of a parent, wife 
or child and it is he who stands by in 
the dark period that follows. 

When men lose their lives, are 
wounded or become ill, it is the Chap- 
lain who writes to the homes giving 
full details and whatever comfort he is 
able to give over so many miles. 

Men on the fighting front are not 
ashamed of their faith—they are not 
ashamed to say that they pray in fox- 
holes. They are eager to seek the 
counsel of the Chaplain. Would that 
there were enough Chaplains to serve 
al! our men in the armed forces! 


Luther League Conventions Scheduled For 1944 


Time and Place 


APRIL 15, 16 
Church of the Ascension 
Savannah, Ga. 
APRIL 21-23 
St. Paul Church 
Tampa, Florida 
MAY 16 
Epiphany Church 
Denver, Colorado 
MAY 21 
Holy Trinity Church 
Inglewood, California 
MAY 26-28 
Holy Trinity Church 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
JUNE 12-14 
Roanoke College 
Salem, Virginia 
JUNE 22; 23, 24 
Luther Memorial Church 
Madison, Wisconsin 
JUNE 30-JULY 1 
Calvary Church 
Louisville, Ky. 
Unley 1955110 
Oakwood Park, Lake Wawasee 
Syracuse, Indiana 
Wale Ve 19-21 
Holy Trinity Church 
Lancaster, Pa. 
SUEY 19-21 
Christ Church 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
JULY 19-23 
Jackson’s Mills, W. Va. 
UM 9225123 
First Lutheran Church 
Butler, Pa. 
Vs 225523: 
San Antonio, Texas 


GOL Y 323228) 

Camp Washunga 

Junction City, Kansas 
AUGUST 4-6 

St. Mark English Church 

St. Louis, Missouri 
AUGUST 6-11 

Camp Strader 

Crete, Nebraska 
AUGUST 9-11 

Emmanuel Church 

HishePomt. iN. 1G: 
AUGUST 13-15 

St. Paul Church 

Clinton, Iowa 
AUGUST 22, 23 

Trinity Church 

Elloree, S. C. 
AUGUST 22-24 

Trinity Church 

Columbus, Nebraska 
SEPTEMBER 2-4 

Emanuel Church 

New Brunswick, N. J. 
SEPTEMBER 2-4 

Waldenwoods 

Hartland, Michigan 
SEPTEMBER 2-4 

St. Peter Church 

Kitchener, Ontario, Canada 
OCTOBER 8, 9 

St. Peter Church 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 
OCTOBER 27-29 

First Lutheran Church 

Springfield, Ohio 


Name 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA 


FLORIDA 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


NEW YORK 


VIRGINIA 


WISCONSIN 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE 


INDIANA 


MINISTERIUM OF PENNA. 


CENTRAL PENNA. SYNOD 


WEST VIRGINIA 


PITTSBURGH SYNOD 


TEXAS 


KANSAS 


ILLINOIS 


NEBRASKA 


NORTH CAROLINA 


IOWA 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


MIDWEST SYNOD 


NEW JERSEY 


MICHIGAN 


CANADA SYNOD 


MANITOBA DISTRICT 


OHIO 


* Elected at the convention here announced 


President 


MISS JENNIE LINN * 

606 Washington Ave. 
Savannah, Ga. 

MISS MYRTLE KASZNER# 
931 Dante Place 
Jacksonville 7, Fla. 

MISS NITA JEAN CLARON * 
Denver, Colorado 


MR. WILLIAM MANN * 
N. Formosa St. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

DONALD PRIGGE * 

609 Highland St. 
Syracuse 8, N. Y. 

Vi. AY MOVER; Jr. * 
Lutheran Seminary 
Columbia 22, S. C. 

GEORGE MATHES 
2560 N. 28th St. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

WILLIAM KLAPPER, Jr. 
1900 Richmond Drive 
Louisville, Ky. 

MRS: ESTHER EMRICK 


nS 
Fort Wayne 8, Indiana 


EUGENE GEIGER 
Centre Square, Pa. 


EARL R. BRICKER 
IR, IDE A, WMosdlss I2ek, 


MISS COLIENE SHAFFER 
Aurora, W. Va. 


ROY es atopy 
15d) 1D): 


mciee Parke as 


WALTER RAPP 
6612 Rutgers 
Houston, Texas 


MISS MARY JANE EICHOLTZ 
612 W. Third St. 
Abilene, Kansas 

MISS ANN SCHOMOGY 
7417 Wise Avenue 
Richmond Heights, Mo. 

MISS JANE SIEVERS 
2818 Ames Avenue 
Omaha, Nebraska 

CARL LITAKER 
Box 401 
Statesville, N. C. 

MISS HELEN DUNCAN 
806 W. Adams St. 
Fairfield, Lowa 

MRS. T. W. IRICK 
Wance: oa ©: 


NORMAN SCHROEDER 
Scribner, Nebraska 


MISS ETHEL JOHNSON 
617 Cortlandt St. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
MISS MARIAN RYBERG 
1250 Hubbard — 
Detroit 9, Michigan 
GARFIELD RAYMOND 
86 Norman St. 
Waterloo, Ont., Canada 
EDWARD OSWALD 
705 Stella Avenue 
Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
RUSSELL McCULLOUGH 
541 S. Main St. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


The following State, Synodical and District Luther Leagues are not listed above because Headquarters has no knowl- 


edge of if, or when and where, their conventions will be held: Northern California, Columbia District, Connecticut, Mary- 


land, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, and Pacthc Northwest. 
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Nineteen 


Effective October 1, 1944 


The Luther League Topics Quarterly 


WILL BECOME THE ONLY SOURCE 
FOR ALL~ THE - SENIOR “TOPICS 
STUDY MATERIALS. 


The Luther League Review 


WILL BECOME THE ONLY SOURCE 
FOR ALL THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
TOPICS STUDY MATERIALS. 


* 
New Publications Policy 
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This action was taken by the Executive Committee of The Luther League of America, 
meeting in Philadelphia, June 17, 1944 


WEESHOI AGS Cor 
“The College of the Open Book’”’ 
1. Christi i 
IN. SS College ; : note trees and character 
Stressin ; ture and rehnement 
for Lutheran Youth 9 3. Thorough training for life work 
A strong Christian faculty—accreditment by North-Central Association for past 
28 years—thousands of successful alumni. 
Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.Mus. Basic preparation for: ! 
Business Administration Agriculture 
Teacher Training Dentistry 
Home Economics Engineering 
(for Smith-Hughes teaching) Law 
Music—including radio training Medicine 
Physical Education Nursing 
Physical Sciences (5 major fields) Social Service 
Social Sciences Library 
Humanities Theology 
Under new plan, four-year courses can be completed in three calendar years. Write 
ERLAND NELSON, President 
» Costs—Very Reasonable RC u 
2 , ILLINOIS g 
2 s 
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Twenty LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Senior Topics For July and August 
MONTHLY THEMES: 


JULY —" Freedom’s Holy Light” 


July 2, 1944—IV Trinity 
FREEDOWM’S HOLY LIGHT—POLITICAL 
FREEDOM 


Exodus 6:1-8 
By Rev. A. M. Motter, Harrisburg, Pa. 


(See article page 8) 
xk kk 


July 9, 1944—V Trinity 
FREEDOM’S HOLY LIGHT—MORAL FREEDOM 


Galatians 5:1; 16-18 
By Rev. A. M. Motter, Harrisburg, Pa. 


(See article page 9) 
Sk eK 


July 16, 1944—VI Trinity 
FREEDOM’S HOLY LIGHT—SPIRITUAL 
FREEDOM 
Romans 6:16-23; 8:1, 2 
By Rev. A. M. Motter, Harrisburg, Pa. 


(See article page 10) 
xk wk * 


July 23, 1944—VII Trinity 


HYMN STUDY—“MY COUNTRY ’TIS OF THEE” 
Psalm 144 
By Laura L. Vroom, North Plainfield, N. J. 


(See article page 11) 
kek 


July 30, 1944—VIII Trinity 
PRAYER STUDY—THE LORD’S PRAYER 


Luke 11:1-4 
Walter H. Morten, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(See article page 13) 
wk kk 


August 6, 1944—IX Trinity 
JESUS AND THE SICK 
Use the treatment in Young People’s Section for 
July 9, page 22. 
Dont US 


August 13, 1944—X Trinity 
JESUS AND THE POOR 
Use the treatment in Young People’s Section for 
July 16, page 23. . 
kk * 
August 20, 1944—XI Trinity 
JESUS AND SINNERS 
Use the treatment in Young People’s Section for 
July 23, page 24. 
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AUGUST —Jesus Faces Human Needs 


August 27, 1944—XII Trinity 


JESUS AND THE INSANE 
Luke 8 :26-36 
By Rev. J. O. Kempson, Columbia, S. C. 
Introduction 
“And Jesus went about all Galilee teaching in their 
Synagogues, and preaching the Gospel of the kingdom, 
and healing all manner of sickness and all manner of 
diseases among the people. And his fame went through- 
out all Syria; and they brought unto him all sick peo- 
ple that were taken with divers diseases and torments, 
and those which were possessed with devils, and those 
which were lunatick, and those that had the palsy; and 
he healed them.” Matthew 4:23,24. Such passages of 
Scripture show Jesus as the Great Physician. He not 
only administered to those with physical afflictions and 
diseases but also He relieved’ the mentally distressed. 


In the days of Jesus it was universally believed that 
demons took possession of people. It is true that many 
of the diseases of that time of a mental or nervous 
nature were attributed to the influence of evil spirits. 
“Persons thus afflicted were by no means wicked per- 
sons in our sense’ as some have supposed. 

The insane persons whom He wished to heal, were 
firmly convinced that they were possessed by devils. 
This was the form assumed by the insane delusion, and 
to argue against it was useless. The only wise course 
was to assume that the unclean spirit was there, and 
to command it to come forth. 

The physician, Luke, considered demoniacal posses- 
sion as the popular description of disease and in his 
writings treated it that way. He saw in Jesus the 
Great Physician meeting human needs, relieving the 
mind as well as the body of its diseases. 


Jesus’ Ministry to the Mentally Sick 

From the experience of His Transfiguration Jesus 
came down the mountain to find a boy the victim of 
epilepsy. Of His descent from the mountain the Gospel 
account says: “Straightway all the multitude when they 
saw him, were greatly amazed and running to him 
saluted him.” He had been communing with His Fa- 
ther which was evident by His countenance. His very 
expression brought confidence into the heart of the boy’s 
father as he requested Jesus to cure the lad. When 
Jesus questioned the man’s faith he replied, “Lord, I 
believe; help thou my unbelief.” The boy was made 
well. 

The sad thing of the whole incident is that just 
before Jesus’ arrival the disciples had been asked to 
heal the boy. But because of lack of faith they had 
not been able to accomplish this. 

Jesus’ approach to the mentally ill was a simple, 
friendly one. To Him on one occasion as He came 
into the Jand of the Gadarenes there came a demoniac. 
The mentally ill one cried out, “What have I to do with 
thee, Jesus, thou son of the Most High God? I adjure 
thee by God torment me not.” To his ravings Jesus 
replied in a voice calm and friendly and one that would 
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cultivate the man’s confidence, “What is thy name?” 
This was an attempt of Jesus to help the man realize 
who he is and to help him know that there is One who 
can help and would help him. 

Jesus showed His intention to help the afflicted by 
listening to his story. With patience He listened to the 
Gadarene demoniac, the father of the epileptic boy and 
the Syrophoenician mother. They felt that they could 
unburden their minds to Him and that He would be 
sympathetic and understanding. 

The cultivation of confidence is most important. 
This Jesus brings to our attention as He dealt with the 
Syrophenician woman and with the father of the epi- 
leptic boy. Jesus tested the faith of the woman. He 
challenged the faith of the father. The mentally ill 
ought to be able to feel that they can trust their loved 
ones, the doctors and pastors. So often they are de- 
ceived and falsehoods are told them. It is then that 
they feel that they can trust no one and endeavor to 
carry on under their affliction with an additional burden. 

The Gadarene demoniac, after he was made well, 
wanted to go with Jesus. There were other plans that 
Jesus had for him. He said to him, “Go to thy house 
unto thy friends, and tell them how great things the 
Lord hath done for thee and how He had had mercy on 
thee.” The man went his way. He told in Decapolis 
what Jesus had done for him and the people were 
amazed. Jesus knew that thus being occupied the man 
would be cured in a permanent way. 


Because of her persistence, the Syrophenician 
woman revealed her faith. To her request Jesus re- 
plied, O woman great is thy faith: be it done unto thee 
as thou wilt.” And her daughter was healed from that 
hour. One cannot but feel that the faith of this woman 
had a great effect upon her daughter and no doubt 
through her mother her faith was made stronger and 
her cure more effective. 

The mentally sick and those recovering from such 
illnesses need the fellowship of God. Jesus took the 
epileptic boy by the hand and raised him up. From his 
illness he must have gone on in life with God. This 
is what the mentally ill should be encouraged to do 
whether a cure is wrought or not. If God in His wis- 


dom does not deem it wise to give cures then the men- 
tally ill need His grace that they might bear their 
affliction. If cures are affected they need further guid- 
ance in the abundance of Christian living. 


Our Ministry to the Mentally Sick 

Persons like those that Jesus healed are “crazy,” 
“insane,” “wild” and nothing much can be done for 
them, you might say. But you are mistaken. They are 
simply mentally sick. Certainly you would not use terms 
of derision for those ill with pneumonia or measles. 
Why, then, mental illness? To be mentally sick, needing 
care in a mental hospital is no more a disgrace than 
to go to a general hospital for a tonsillectomy. Men- 
tal institutions are not “nut houses” or “lunatic asylums” 
but hospitals and sanitariums for the treatment of men- 
tal diseases and where the patient receives considera- 
tion, kindness, sympathy and help. 


Those who are mentally sick should be remembered. 
They often need books, magazines and any form of good 
literature to read. They need Bibles, New Testaments, 
portions of Scripture, devotional pamphlets as “Mes- 
sage for the Day’ and “Light for Today,” Sunday 
School literature and some may want copies of the 
Common Service Book to use. Games will be appre- 
ciated. A lot of joy can be brought to many by re- 
membering them on their birthdays and at special sea- 
sons with greeting cards and gifts. Much happiness has 
been given to many a person because someone has 
thought of him and through some token expressed the 
thought. 


Also we have a responsibility when the mentally ill 
come back into our communities. They should be re- 
ccived normally into society and should not be made 
to feel that they are queer or different. They should be 
given a place in normal activities if they are able to 
assume such responsibility. This is in keeping with the 
spirit of Christ. 


“They brought unto Him all sick people—and He 
healed them.” Unto Him they still look for health in 
body, mind and spirit. The Church which represents 
His work and we, as members of His Church, are called 
to bring to Jesus those who need this healing touch that 
they might have life abundant. 


an beet 
Young Peoples Topics for July and August 


MONTHLY THEMES: 


JULY—Jesus and Handicaps 


July 2, 1944—IV Trinity 
INDEPENDENCE? 


I Corinthians 12:14-26 
Developed from Suggestions made by Carl Litaker, Statesville, N. C. 


(See article page 7) 
kkk 
July 9—V Trinity 
JESUS AND THE SICK 


By Rev. Richard C. Klick, Philadelphia, Pa. 


As a young minister Dwight Moody was called upon 
to preach a funeral sermon before a group of people 
particularly distinguished socially and intellectually. The 
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AUGUST—Bible Studies In Unfamiliar Scriptures 


earnest young man was especially anxious to bring the 
Gospel of Christ to these needful aristocrats. He tells 
us that he proceeded to search Scripture for some typic- 
al funeral scrmons which our Lord Jesus had preached. 
Presently he discovered to his amazement that Jesus 
never preached a funeral sermon. Exclaims Dwight 
Moody: “Jesus Christ broke up every funeral he ever 


ene People rcfused to stay dead before the Lord of 
life!” 


Something of the same nature took place whenever 
Jesus met “the halt, the lame, and the blind.” Illness 
just disappeared! Pcople refused to stay sick before 
the Great Physician! In all of this, Jesus seems to have 


given us three unique approaches to the problem of 
illness. 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Jesus Removes the Sense of Punishment 


For some strange reason, ancient peoples had de- 
veloped the feeling that sickness was a direct punish- 
ment on the part of God for some definite sin on the 
part of the sufferer. Insanity, epilepsy, and pure physic- 
al maladies were the consequences of personal sinful- 
ness. Illnesses would vary in corresponding degree to 
the amount of evil involved. 


You will recall that as Jesus stood before a poor 
wretched beggar with distorted body, the crowd about 
him inquired of the Lord: “Did this man sin or his 
parents?” There appears to be a sense of smug satis- 
faction on their part that their good health substantiates 
their godly righteousness, while the beggar’s misfortune 
gives apt judgment to his arbitrary sinfulness! This 
philosophy of sickness continues to our day, for how 
many in critical illnesses of prolonged duration have 
genuinely cried out: ‘““What have I done, that God should 
treat me so?” 


Jesus’ immediate reply to the curious crowd is that 
the beggar has not been guilty of any special sin at all. 
Jesus suggests that tragedies are generally independent 
of personal punishment. He calls attention to the Gali- 
lean massacre and the fall of the tower of Siloam, both 
of which he implies killed large groups of people entirely 
independently of any personal sin of theirs. 


The first lesson, then, is that you and I become ill 
not by way of God’s punishment for our wrong. Yet 
it is quite true that sickness is a part of earth’s sad 
history, because of mankind’s sin racially. For assured- 
ly if there were no sin, there would be no sickness, suf- 
fering, hate, death! So it can be said finally, that Jesus 
teaches us that sickness comes as a result of racial sin 
and not as a punishment for personal sin. 


Jesus Removes the Sickness 


It is amazing to discover the wide gamut of ills 
which Jesus cured. Obviously but a small percentage 
of them are recorded in Scripture. Yet of these, every 
variety is indicated. Healings include those of muscular 
maladies, as the lame, the paralytics, the withered hand; 
those of aggravated diseases, as leprosy, blindness; 
those of nervous disorders, as the epileptics; those of 
mental irregularities, as “possessed with a devil.” Jesus 
was truly the Great Physician! 

It is of comfort, too, to note the varying degrees of 
illness which Jesus honored. In the lesson specified for 
today’s topic, Matthew 8:1-17, we notice that it opens 
with Jesus curing the most despised disease of his day, 
leprosy, and the passage closes with Jesus healing Pe- 
ter’s mother-in-law of an apparently moderate fever. 


It will be noted then that Jesus heals every type 
and every degree of sickness. No trial of ours is too 
great or too small to engage his attention. For Christ 
is of sufficiently high spiritual stature and of sufficiently 
infinite love to give our every request audience. 


The lone requirement is then that we ask him to 
be the Great Physician, and ask him in believing faith! 
Jesus tells the story of the widow who is about to be 
dispossessed of her home; who in the middle of the 
night raps unceasingly at the lawyer’s door; and pres- 
ently because of her sheer insistence he comes out in 
his nightcap and gown to serve her! 

Jesus hints very broadly that we must pray to God 
insistently in like fashion! Moffatt translates the word, 
to “pester” God! So that if we pray with persistence 
and faith, we have every right to believe that Christ 
will hear and heal. Certainly this was the intent when 
Jesus said: “Thy faith hath made thee whole!” 
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Jesus Removes the Over-importance of Health 

How many times we have said: “Health is the most 
important thing!’ And people are serene and happy in 
good health, despite many other unfavorable circum- 
stances; and similarly are sad and desperate in poor 
health, despite many other fortunate circumstances. In 
fact a sectarian group known as Christian Science has 
grown by leaps and bounds among people whose major 
concern in life is to overcome such minor ills as warts 
upon one’s nose! As though life’s chief task were to 
remain healthy. Certainly this is poor perspective! 


‘For some such reason, God obviously does not al- 
Ways answer our prayers for healing. St. Paul had 
some mysterious “thorn in the flesh” which he prayed 
with persistence and faith might be removed. But God 
declined. God answered: ‘‘My grace is sufficient for 
thee!” Paul’s malady remained to prod his soul to a 
continually higher spiritual level. So with many sinners 
and saints. God frequently does hear their prayers; does 
answer their prayers; but his answer takes the form of 
silence which demands of the patient a complete leaning 
upon the heart of God. 


You recall Jesus’ discussion about concern for the 
earthly cares of this life,—food, clothing, shelter. He 
points out that God cares for the birds of the air and 
the lilies of the field, so that assuredly he will care for 
his children! Then Jesus closes with this significant ob- 
servation: ‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and all 
these things will be added unto you!” This is perspective 
which Jesus sought us to gain,—anchoring ourselves 
first in the spiritual world, that physical needs assume 
their rightful place of comparative unimportance. 

It was the consumptive Ray Palmer, living in a 
New York City hovel and despairing of his life, who 
was able to write that immortal hymn: “My Faith Looks 
Up to Thee!” That’s the glorious spiritual growth that 
takes place in a man in Christ! 
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July 16—VI Trinity, 
JESUS AND THE POOR 
By Rey. Richard C. Klick, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Benjamin Franklin once said that there are two 
ways of conquering poverty: one by increasing one’s 
riches; the other by decreasing one’s wants. It will be 
interesting to note that both of these phases are involved 
in the Christian problem of poverty. For where the in- 
dividual himself is poor, he will seek to reduce his mate- 
rial wants to unimportance; but where his neighbor is 
poor, he will seek to minister to the material needs in 
Christ’s name. 


Was Jesus a Pauper? 

Of course, our Lord was not a miserable tattered 
loathsome beggar. But we are not always mindful of 
the absolutely penniless state in which Jesus pursued his 
amazing ministry. He was reared in a humble Nazareth 
home, where finances were sufficiently restricted to re- 
quire his parents to sacrifice that permitted to “poor 
people,” namely, doves (Luke 2:24). 

Upon entering active public ministry, Jesus had 
practically no income whatsoever. He gleaned grain 
from the fields which was customarily allowed to remain 
for the poor (Luke 6:1). Ministering friends, especially 
Galilean women, seem to have catered to His obvious 
need of garments (Luke 8:3, 10:38, 19:31, etc.). He had 
no home to call his own, even so much as the foxes 
or the birds (Luke 9:58)! And even the treasury of the 
disciples repeatedly shows itself to be a most niggardly 
amount. Is anything more required to make of one a 
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pauper,—without food, clothing, shelter, money? This 


was our Lord! 


The Danger of Wealth 

Jesus lived in a time when the sharp distance be- 
tween the “haves” and the “have-nots” was even greater 
than today. Rich men grew richer at the expense of 
poor men who grew poorer. The clashing contrast be- 
tween rich men adorned in soft silks and poor men 
arrayed in wretched tatters was apparent in almost every 
Jewish town. Moreover, the spirit of the wealthy class 
was such as to seek greater riches for themselves and 
to ignore completely the despised beggars. 


Little wonder that Jesus is thunderous in His pro- 
nouncement of the danger of wealth. In the parables 
of Dives and Lazarus and of the rich merchant who 
built greater barns, Jesus suggests the high possibility 
of losing one’s very soul for money. Each one of us is 
tempted to be overcome by the Kingdom of Goods to 
the obliteration of the Kingdom of God! This is the 
danger of seeking wealth simply for wealth’s sake. God 
is displaced! Then are we lost! ; 


The Danger of Poverty 

Jesus hinted with equal power at the danger in- 
volved in the opposite extreme. The great masses of 
people who found themselves in restricted circumstances 
had come to feel that in their very poverty there rested 
a special righteousness. Moreover, they never gave up 
their anxious concern and worry for material needs. 
Nor did they avoid casting envious eyes with dark covet- 
ousness upon their wealthier neighbors. They were thus 
guilty of three sad errors: a feeling of virtue in poverty, 
a worry for material needs, an envy of the wealthy)! 
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So many of us consider ourselves “poor,” that. we 
might well examine ourselves with unusual stringency 
on these points. Is it not true that we have the despica- 
ble habit of weeping ‘‘crocodile tears’? on the matter of 
how poor we are, instead of gratefully thanking God 
for what rich blessings are ours! Is it not true that 
even as we look with scorn upon our neighbor’s mansion 
and limousine and lofty living, there slumbers within our 
hearts a covetousness which breaks the tenth command- 
ment! Is it not true that simply because we may live 
in moderate circumstances we conclude that we auto- 
matically have “one foot in heaven,” forgetful of the 
fact that fellowship with Christ is the primary requisite! 


The Advantage of Poverty 
In spite of the temptations which attach themselves 
to people in restricted circumstances, there are definite 
advantages which poverty offers to those whom it em- 
braces. As I have suggested three dangers, I shall sug- 
gest three advantages. 


The first advantage is that poverty gives us oppor- 
tunity to give material needs their rightful place. Toa 
man in limited means, necessities and luxuries have a 
tendency to assume their proper importance. He is not 
apt to mistakenly consider some luxuries as hard and 
fast necessities. Instead, he is able to pray “Give us 
this day our daily bread,” and be truly grateful when 
he receives just that. Poverty makes for a proper sense 
of material values. 


The second advantage is that poverty gives us op- 
portunity to fasten our hearts upon the spiritual world. 
It was in large part this motive which led the monastery 
of the middle ages to insist upon poverty as one of its 
three major demands upon its followers. Freed from 
over-concern about material things, the soul is able to 
breathe and dwell and grow within the Kingdom of God. 


The third advantage is that poverty is conducive to 
humility, which is the first step in our walk with Christ, 
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Someone has said: “Man’s necessity is God’s opportu- 
nity.” Even so, our personal inadequacy is a pre-requi- 
site for the entrance of the All-in-all! Schleiermacher 
insisted that the basic root for all religion is “Schlech- 
hinnigeabhangigkeitsgefuhl,’” — which awesome German 
term means simply: a feeling of absolute dependence. 
This the poor man has toward his God to special de- 
gree! 
The Opportunity of Poverty 

“The poor ye have with you always!” exclaimed 
Jesus upon one occasion. This affords the followers of 
Christ with a special opportunity to prove their disciple- 
ship. On several occasions Jesus specifically command- 
ed the giving of alms to the poor (Luke EAT 2233) 
and on one occasion suggested that they be special guests 
at our table (14:13). This was taken in such earnest- 
ness by the early followers that it soon became one of 
the chief tasks of the church. It remains our personal 
and social task today,—to give “the cup of water in the 
name of Christ.” 

There is a likelihood that the ethic of the Christian 
Church has not been developed to the very full on this 
point. To whom shall we give? Who are the poor? It 
is possible that we should give to everyone who is in 
more straightened circumstances than ourselves, until 
we ourselves are in no higher position than those whom 
we have benefitted. This is a daring and debatable 
and overwhelming thesis,—but one which leans full well 
toward the absolute truth. 

In this we become like unto gods,—for we are in 
a special position of blessing toward the children of 
men. Christ said: “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
the least of these ye have done it unto me.” He might 
have added; ~. and ye have done it as through 
me!” In our remembrance of the needy we become the 
hands and heart of Christ! 
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July 23—VII Trinity 
“JESUS AND SINNERS” 
By Rev. Richard C. Klick, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Some one has said: “How fortunate that there is 
sin, for without it we would not know the beauty of 
forgiveness!” Obviously this is a mistaken evaluation. 
It is like saying: “How fortunate it is that there is a 
huge bomb, for it requires a bright new building after 
its explosion!” Yet in the mistaken evaluation above, 
we do have the two main points which concern our 
salvation: sin and forgiveness. il, 


What Is Sin? 

In Scripture and theology both, an abundance of 
words has flourished, attempting to describe the true 
character of sin. “Sin” is disobedience to God’s will. 
“Iniquity” is lack of uprightness in living. “Trespass” 
is a passing beyond a set boundary. “Transgression” 
is similarly a stepping across a given line. “Imperfec- 
tion” is a falling short of the perfect life. 

Jesus, however, made the most radical change in 
our conception of sin. Whereas in the Old Testament, 
the idea grew and prevailed that “sins” were isolated 
acts of disobedience to God’s will, or violations of the 
Mosaic laws; Jesus pretty obviously suggests in the 
New Testament by His general spirit, that more proper- 
ly we should think in terms of “sin” as a continual fall- 
ing short of the perfection of God which we see in 
Christ Himself. This is such a radical departure from 
the traditional view, that we may well study Jesus and 
the Ten Commandments for a moment. 
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Jesus and the Ten Commandments 

As indicated previously, the standard of conduct for 
the Hebrew was the Decalogue and the miscellaneous 
laws found largely in the first five books of the Old 
Testament, the “Pentateuch.” By interpreting these laws 
rather superficially, it was possible to observe them to 
the letter and develop an amazing self-satisfaction in 
self-righteousness. This was the fault of the Pharisees. 


Jesus suggested two radical changes with respect to 
the Ten Commandments. One was that they should be 
interpreted not alone from the negative point of view, 
but from their positive requirement as well. For exam- 
ple: “Thou shalt not kill” was observed not alone if one 
declined to actually murder a human being. The com- 
mand must also be read positively: “Thou shalt protect 
human life” involving every opportunity to assist the 
endangered and the sick. This suggests a broader as- 
pect in which we consistently fail! 


Jesus suggested a second change with respect to the 
Ten Commandments. He maintained that we should 
think of their violation as coming not from an arbitrary 
act of the hand, so much as already coming from an 
inncr motive of the heart. Though our hand may not 
violate a commandment, our heart may! For example: 
“Thou shalt not kill’ may prevent our hands from 
plunging a dagger into the back of a neighbor. But, 
said Jesus: “He that hateth his brother is a murderer!” 
And who of us has not enjoyed some healthy distaste 
for some individual, thereby breaking this command- 
ment completely! Again we see Jesus’ broader aspect 
of interpretation. 


Two things, then: The commandments must be in- 
terpreted positively; the commandments must be con- 
ceded as governing our hearts. 


Jesus As a Judge 

Yet a third thing, Jesus did for the Christian who 
studies the Gospel accounts. It is still quite possible 
for a Christian to think of himself “more highly than 
he ought to think.” He may look upon the Ten Com- 
mandments and decide that he has kept them almost to 
the letter. He may decide to interpret them positively 
and in terms of the heart and yet feel he has not failed 
overmuch. He may even seize upon some weak neighbor 
in his thinking, and by comparison decide that he “shows 
up pretty well by contrast.” This is man’s continual 
temptation,—namely, to feel that he is “as good as the 
next fellow” and thereby deserves God's heaven! 


Jesus brings us down to earth with a thud! He 
insists that we compare ourselves not with our neighbor, 
but with Himself! I am required to take my checkered 
life and place it next to my neighbor’s with smug satis- 
faction, not so much as I am required to take my puny 
life and dark heart and place it immediately next to the 
perfect love and magnificent life of my Christ Himself! 
This shows me for the wretched, helpless, inadequate 
sinner that I am! 


Amazingly, Jesus first stands before His follower 
as a judge! His perfection against my sin condemns 
me! It was this that Peter first felt when he cried: 
“Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord!” It 
is this which you and I must first feel—Jesus, our con- 
demning judge! 


Jesus As a Saviour 
Dr. Charles M. Jacobs used to say: “The deeper a 
man’s concept of sin, the higher his knowledge of the 
Saviour!” This is but too true. The more profoundly 
we see our own inadequacy, the more desperately we 
need someone to lift us-up! Thus it is that if we look to 
Christ and see in His perfect life, our own imperfection 
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judged,— we then see Him in His second office to the 
full, namely, as Saviour. 


Jesus does this in two ways. As he went about in 
his public ministry He would repeatedly admonish: “Thy 
sins be forgiven thee; go and sin no more!” This sug- 
gests first of all that Jesus, the Son of God, actually 
forgave repentant and sorrowful sinners their sins. He 
did this wholly on their repentance, with no merit on 
their part but wholly because of love on God’s part. 
Thus we see first of all the Saviour of forgiveness! 


Secondly, Jesus’ formula of forgiveness implies an 
obligation of growth in Christian conduct: go and sin no 
more! In an absolute sense this is impossible. As an 
ideal and spiritual goal it is imperative. As forgiven 
sinners, we must continually strive to sin less and less, 
to grow increasingly richer in Christian life! This is a 
lifelong process of gradual growth toward perfection, 
though we never fully attain it. This process is called 
sanctification. Thus it is that Jesus as Saviour, gives 
us His Holy Spirit, that we may consistently move away 
from the sinful life and take on the Christ-like life. 
Thus we see secondly the Saviour of growth in grace. 


The Cross 


Looking upon the cross we see the two impressive 
factors of this theme. Christ comes to earth, the beau- 
tiful Son of God, and man has no place for Him,—in 
fact, seeks to murder Him upon a tree. The cross shows 
us first man’s sin! 


Yet even as the Son of God hangs upon that tree 
of our grewsome rebellion, he cries out: “Father, for- 
give them!” And here in this bitterest moment we see 
the sweetest heart of love toward us! It is God’s con- 
quering tenderness. The cross shows us secondly God’s 
forgiveness! 
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July 30, 1944—VIII Trinity 
JESUS AND DEATH 
By Rev. Richard C. Klick, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Someone has said that the ancient world expressed 
its supreme faith in an eternity in the Egyptian pyra- 
mid. Its huge mass, its tremendous stones, its almost 
perfect weathering of the centuries betokened eternity. - 
Yet underneath lay the lifeless corpse of the king! The 
Egyptian pyramid was of a truth a symbol of eternity— 
but an eternal tomb! 


That same person has suggested that the modern 
world expresses its supreme faith in an eternity in the 
Gothic cathedral. Its narrow lofty windows, its slender 
traceries, its flying buttresses all turn our eyes not 
down, but up. Its lifted pointed arches, like groves of 
great forest trees, its. zenith ceiling blue as the sky, 
its slender spire pointing beyond the skimming clouds 
to God’s heayen—this is Christian eternity! 


Death Is a Sleep 


For this magnificent change in attitude we have 
Jesus Christ to thank. For, although He did not seek 
to avoid the grim reality of death, He nevertheless did 
reveal its true nature in the light of a loving Heavenly 
Father. He proposed the revolutionary thesis that death 
is but a sleep! This was the heart of his teaching. 

In a sense, in Jesus’ hands this becomes a parable. 
For sleep in common experience is void of all fears. 
A little child away on a brief evening call, may in the 
late hours fall asleep in his father’s arms. He may 
sleep through until the early morning hours, when awak- 
ing, he realizes that he is surprisingly “at home’. In 
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his father’s arms he has always been safe and sleep 
was peace! 

Even so Jesus insisted with Jarius’ daughter. Said 
he: “The maid is not dead but sleepeth.” They laughed 
him to scorn! Yet, after the skeptics had been ex- 
cused from the room, Jesus says to the young girl: 
“Young maid, I say unto thee, Arise!” And she did! 
She was asleep! 

Even so we notice a parallel in the incident of the 
mournful funeral march for the son of the widow of 
Nain. Here Christ stops the bearers of the casket, raises 
the young man to life, returns him to his mother! The 
doleful music of the funeral dirge gives way to the 
ecstatic shouts of brimming joy! The young man was 
asleep! 

The third amazing account in holy writ concerns 
Jesus’ close friend Lazarus. This man had died, was 
properly buried, and had lain in his tomb four days! 
Yet Jesus’ mighty voice of power shouts: “Lazarus come 
forth!” And Lazarus does come forth “bound hand and 
foot with graveclothes!’”’ Lazarus was but asleep! 


Will you notice that there is a progressive finality 
in all three of these miracles. Jairus’ daughter lies on 
her death bed; the widow’s son, however, lies already 
placed in his casket; and Lazarus himself, even further, 
has been four days buried! Yet Jesus demonstrates 
with brilliant touch in each case that earth’s death is 
but a sleep! 

Jesus Leads the Way 

Three simple concrete symbols indicate vividly 
Jesus’ close participation in our human life—and His 
personal dealing with death! 

The first symbol is the manger. Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, King of kings and Lord of lords, Ruler of 
the Eternal Heavens, was born a tiny helpless babe 
into earth’s mode of life,—even as we were! In fact, 
the new-born Jesus is frequently referred to as a “bam- 
bino,” the Latin or Italian for the completely newborn 
trembling quivering infant. Jesus shares this experience 
of earth with us! 

The second symbol is the cross. As on Chrstmas 
day Jesus took on newness of life, so on Good Friday 
Jesus took on the cloak of death. He shied not from 
the experience, but walked steadfastly to Jerusalem, to 
the persecution, to the flogging, to the murderous cross. 
And he died in very real fashion the very same death 
that you and I shall die. For this J am extremely 
grateful, for I shall be able to discard fears in follow- 
ing where Christ has already trod! I walk confidently 
through death’s door, for Christ has gone before! 

The third symbol is the empty tomb. Napoleon’s 
tomb may have its Napoleon; St. Mark’s tomb may have 
its St. Mark; but Jesus’ tomb is without its occupant! 
Strangest tomb in all the world! Jesus showed by 
Easter Day and His own personal rising that death is 
but a sleep, that we do wake from earth’s world to find 
ourselves in heaven’s world! There is an eternity! “O 
death where is thy sting; O death where is thy victory!” 


Three Tombs 

As the setting sun of Good Friday casts lengthening 
shadows across earth, we notice the dark outlines of 
three silent crosses marking Calvary’s summit, This is 
the very heart of Good Friday,—three crosses! As the 
rising sun of Easter Sunday casts increasingly bright 
beams upon twilight figures, three tombs are pointed out 
by significant shafts of light. This is the very heart of 
Easter Sunday,—thrce tombs! 

One is the tomb of Jesus. Earth had bound Him 
with its strongest shackles: breaking Him under cruel 
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scourging, killing Him on a silencing tree, sealing Him 
inside an irrevocable rock! But He burst the rock; and 
His voice spoke again; and His body was whole. The 
empty tomb of Jesus shows him to be the King and 
Lord of eternal life. Even as the center cross was that 
of Jesus, so the center tomb is that of Jesus! 


To one side, the rising sun reveals a second tomb,— 
that of Lazarus. Particularly because Jesus Himself 
rose, we can well believe that Christ had power to raise 
Lazarus. An aged pastor once said that Jesus’ power 
over the grave was so great, that had Jesus not men- 
tioned Lazarus specifically by name, had He but said 
“Come forth!’—all the dead of earth would have heark- 
ened to the voice of the Lord of Life and burst their 
tombs! 


Thus it is that to the center stands the empty 
sepulchre of Jesus, to the one side rests the tomb of 
Lazarus, and to the other side the rising sun reveals the 
tomb of you! But even as the Lord’s tomb is without 
occupant, as Lazarus’ tomb resounds with hollow sound, 
so your tomb stands empty forever! 


For the Resurrection of Jesus Christ on Easter Day 
is a seal and bond by the Son of God, that all who die 
in Christ shall likewise rend their tombs, shall ascend 
to the New Jerusalem, and shall live in Godly joys to 
all eternity! This is Christ’s dealing with death! 
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August 6, 1944—IX Trinity 
“SUMMER SUNS ARE GLOWING” 


Is the lack of seasonal hymns for summertime, an 
indication that God’s people have spent less. time with 
Him in that season than at others; say Christmas? 

Some no doubt, “worshipping God in nature” touch 
the hem of His garment so slightly as to feel nothing 
of the passing power and beauty of the God that walks 
among the trees and hills. Others, inspired by the zeal 
and compassion that moved Jesus “on the Mount,” wor- 
ship and serve Him consistently every season and every 
hour. “Summer Suns” are a blessing to those who see 
in them the “Glow” and fire of a God whose heart 
burns for His people. Such a “burning” dwelt in the 
heart of William Walsham How, the writer of the hymn 
“Summer Suns Are Glowing.” 


There Was a Bishop 

The Bishop of Bedford, by the grace of Queen Vic- 
toria, appointed in 1879, fulfilled all of the requirements 
of his office. He believed firmly in the faith that pro- 
duces good fruit in Christ Jesus. A Christian’s life and 
happiness should be wrapped together with bringing 
faith, hope and love to the unfortunates of the parish. 
For the Bishop, that meant East London, city of squalor, 
filth and poverty rivalled only by the worst of heathen- 
dom’s cities. 

William Walsham How, born in 1823, had come for 
such a time as this. Days and nights he spent absorb- 
ing the “sun of righteousness” that his life and works 
might glow with these precious rays in the dark places 
of his parish. God’s light began to penetrate to the 
disinherited of society; and slowly there was an end be- 
ing written, to the hopelessness of “the dead end kid” 
situation. Graying widows and slaving workers—all 
alike, looked to the tireless bishop as their leader and 
“sun” in their dark sky. 


The Sun for a Symbol 


Fifty years back, John Keble had written the jm- 
mortal evening hymn: 
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“Sun of my soul, Thou Savior dear, 
It is not night if Thou be near; 

O may no earthborn cloud arise 

To hide Thee from Thy servant's eyes.” 


Bishop How knew this hymn and saw the tired sor- 
row leave many a face when it was sung. Perhaps he 
was impressed too with the pathetic faces of people who 
lived in perpetual darkness in the very shadow of the 
great Cathedrals of the city. They might walk by the 
doors and hear grand organs singing Gothic arches into 
the souls of men who would lift their eyes and their 
hearts to God. The neighboring poor might look at the 
loveliness of stained glass windows from the outside, 
as the bright lights bore holy images from a thousand 
leaded panes. Yes, and they might be roused every 
morning from their miserable beds and slighted sleep, 
by the mighty bells and carillons that the wealthy placed 
im stone towers to remind them of their dead ancestors. 


But for all the world, many of those who lived thus 
in Cathedral shadows, never would see the real “Sun 
of Righteousness” which was being preached from hand 
carved pulpits and sung from concealed choir lofts. The 
Cathedral and Cathedral people were in a strictly Sunday 
business. Their altars were covered with green “for 
growth,” but their lives were not filled with the fruit 
and foliage of Christian grace and life. “For inasmuch 
as they did it not unto one of these least, their brethren, 
they did it not unto Him.” They didn’t share their 
religion. 

Bishop How wrote hymns that the people might 
see God’s plan for them easier. Through the hymns, 
too, they would be moved to a realistic way of seeing 
His will in their community. It is not enough that men 
inhabit God’s well upholstered house once a week. They 
must allow the saving grace of Jesus to move their 
hearts into a sharing and giving of their Christ to 
others. For this the sun was a perfect symbol. 

The sun shines “on the just and the unjust.’ Its 


heat, its light, its life is necessary to every living thing. ~ 


“The light of the whole world dies with the setting 
sun.” 
Summer in the Slums 

Summer is the sun’s best time. Summer suns are 
therefore, the best symbols for the work of Bishop 
How, and the Saviour he preached. 

“Summer Suns Are Glowing.’ It was news to the 
slum district of East London, where men left for their 
work before sun-up and returned only after sun-down. 
It was good to remember in the London shops where 
child labor was persecuting and shrinking the youth of 
old England. Looking up in the early morning hours 
on their way to make the poor pittance on which they 
lived, there were a few morning stars to remind them 
of the glory of “the greater light to rule the day” which 
they never saw. 

Yet, after Bishop How brought Jesus to the slums, 
they would know of another Sun, one Whose glory 
would never dim, Whose radiance wasn’t limited to day- 
light, but Whose light dispels all the clouds of mind 
endlessly and then lights the way to another home 
hereafter. 

The Bishop Sang 

Whenever men have found an important message, 
they have sung it. It is as though they understood that 
such messages must have something more than speech 
to do them justice. Reformation leaders recognized this 
and won many hearts by their songs. 

The bishop couldn’t help singing. His heart was 
full and it sought expression. Among the many hymns 
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he wrote is this grand summer Hymn of the Suns! He 
told the faithful of the sun to remind them, 
“Everything rejoices in the mellow ways, 
All earth’s thousand voices swell the psalm of praise.’’ 
‘In it he saw, 
“God’s free mercy streaming everywhere unfurled, 
And His banner gleaming everywhere unfurled.’ 


There was further in the summer sun, the reminder 
that, 


“Broad and deep and glorious as the heaven above 
Shines in might victorious, His eternal love.’ 


And how real was the prayer he wrote: “Lord, upon 
our blindness Thy pure radiance pour; For Thy loving 
kindness, make us love Thee more. We will never doubt 
Thee Tho’ Thou veil Thy light; Life is dark without 
Thee, Death with Thee is bright. Light of light, shine 
o'er us on our pilgrim way, Go Thou still before us 
into endless day.” 


And the people that used to say, “There goes the 
bishop,” said, “There goes the Bishop.” And finally 
they began to say, “There goes our Bishop.” 

Yet, more important than the bishop was the Light 
he had brought them by his words, his hymns and his 
life. For in the summer sun, Jesus Himself had come 
to shine forever. ; 
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August 13, 1944—X Trinity 
STUDIES IN UNFAMILIAR SCRIPTURES— 


“THE CONFUSION OF TONGUES” 
Genesis 11:1-9 


By Rev. Herbert D. Cressman, Centre Square, Pa. 


Because this passage from the Old Testament is un- 
familiar it should be read several times slowly and care- 
fully. Here is contained the ancient Hebrew explanation 
of the diversity of human language, and of the wide dis- 
persion of the human race. Babylon is represented as 
the original center of human civilization after the Flood. 
We are told that the splendid buildings of Babylon were 
among the most remarkable achievements of human 
power and pride. But they were repugnant to the Jews 
who associated them with idolatry, and regarded their 
erection as a rebellion against Jehovah. Bishop Ryle 
has said: “The story emphasizes the supremacy of the 
One God over all the inhabitants of the world, and 
ascribes to His Wisdom that distribution into languages 
and nations which secured the dissemination of man- 
kind . and provided for the dispersion of civilizing 
influences into different quarters of the globe. Above 
all, it teaches that rebellion against God is the original 
source of discord. The gift of Pentecost, as the Fathers 
saw, is the converse of the story of the Tower of Babel.” 


At one time it was thought that Hebrew was the 
original language of mankind, but it is now known that 
Hebrew is only one branch, and that not the oldest, of 
the Semitic group of languages including Assyrian, 
Aramaic, Phoenician and Arabic. 

Verse 3 refers to bricks. These were the regular 
materials of ancient Babylonian architecture, as the re- 
mains of the oldest cities still show. There was no 
stone available in these alluvial plains. 

Verse 4 refers to the “building of a city and a 
tower.” The principal building in every ancient city 
was its temple, and the chief feature of the Babylonian 
temple was the tower built in stages or stories. The 
expression “whose top may reach to Heaven” has been 
found on inscriptions concerning these towers. The 
writer of Genesis speaks as though this were an impious 
attempt to scale Heaven. 
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Verses 6, 7, and 8 tell of the reaction of God to 
this attempt of man to build a tower which would reach 
to Heaven. The Eternal is represented in these verses 
as dreading lest men make themselves so powerful that 
they become His opponents. 


Living in a strange world of fancy all his own, 
Thomas Chatterton as a boy, gave the following answer 
to his sister, when she asked him what he would like 
painted on a bowl which was given to him, and thus 
revealed the ambition for distinction that possessed him 
even before he was ten years old. Said Thomas: “Paint 
me an angel, with wings, and a trumpet, to trumpet my 
name over the world.” 

The desire for importance is strong in everyone. 
We desire to please. We like people to say nice remarks 
about us. The feeling of self-importance is one of the 
strongest urges the individual has. If you doubt it, 
then ask yourself why you don’t like a certain person. 
How often, the reason is that that person sometime 
paid us an uncomplimentary remark, or violently dis- 
agreed with us, thereby upsetting our sense of self-im- 
portance! 

The feeling of importance, the ambition to get 
ahead, the desire to succeed, the hope of accomplish- 
ment: these are not inimical, they are not at odds with 
Christianity. Only when they get out of hand do they 
become enemies to the best that is in us, and thereby 
contrary to the Will of God. In all probability the 
children of Babylon would not have been scattered all 
over the earth if they had not been so vain. But they 
in their own time wanted to become gods. Their words 
were: “Come and let us make a name for ourselves by 
building a city and a tower whose top reaches to heaven; 
it will keep us from being scattered all over the -wide 
earth.” (Moffatt) No humility; no thought of others. 
Just this: ourselves. 


Jesus often said it: The first shall be last and the 
last, first. It was His way of saying that doctors and 
nurses and ministers and teachers and bankers and farm- 
ers who climb to the top at the expense of the other 
fellow will some day tumble from their pedestals. The 
Tower of Babel was built but it stood to see its builders 
become a babbling people scattered over the earth. God 
is not mocked. He who puts himself first, will some 
time see that he slipped back to last. Christianity is 
not opposed to ambition; its quarrel is with inordinate 
ambition, self-ish use of power, self-pride in one’s posi- 
tion, ingratitude to those whose sacrifices and labors 
beforehand made your rise possible. 


Keke x. 
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August 20, 1944—XI Trinity 
STUDIES IN UNFAMILIAR SCRIPTURES— 
“LETTING THE YOUNG MAN CHOOSE” 


Genesis 13 
By Rev. Herbert D. Cressman, Centre Square, Pa. 


In the eighteen verses of this thirteenth chapter of 
Genesis we have a story of beauty and brotherliness, a 
story full of human interest, a story that reminds us a 
little of the kind of friendship and mutual goodwill 
shared by two other characters of the Old Testament: 
Jonathan and David. It opens with the account of 
Abram and his wife going up out of Egypt. With him 
was Abram’s nephew, Lot. Now when Abram and his 
party came to Bethel, where he had once made an 
altar, he stopped and called upon God in prayer. 

The entrance of an element that might have pro- 
duced discord is referred to in these words of the sixth 
verse: “And the land was not able to bear them, that 
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they might dwell together: for their substance was great, 
so that they could not dwell together.” In fact this did 
lead to strife between the herdmen of Abram’s cattle 
and the herdmen of Lot’s cattle. However, oil is poured 
upon the troubled waters; for at this very moment a 
man of God—Abram—steps in and says unto Lot: “Let 
there be no strife between me and thee, and between my 
herdmen and thy herdmen; for we are brethren.” If 
only we could, and all people could, remember the words 
that Abram spoke to Lot: “For We Are Brethren,” 
don’t you think this would be a much happier and 
friendlier world? 


The plan of Abram was this: the whole land should 
be divided, the line being drawn in some central place 
and each should take half. Abram gave his nephew Lot 
the choice of that which was to the left or that which 
was to the right of where they stood. And Lot chose 
the portion to the east, that which was watered well 
everywhere—all of the plain of Jordan. And Abram 
took the other half—the land of Canaan. 


Abram was rich in worldly goods, the writer of 
Genesis speaks of that in the second verse of this 
thirteenth chapter. But he was also rich in good 
thoughts and worthy intentions. Note that the dispute 
was betwen the herdsmen and not between their leaders: 
Abram and Lot. Today, so often the quarrels that lead 
to wars are not between the people of one country with 
another: usually it is the leaders who begin the dispute 
or sow the seeds that lead to the dispute. If only more 
statesmen realized what Abram did—that the earth is 
large enough for all of us. The cry of the Dictators 
“Give Us More Living Space” is just an excuse to exer- 
cise their selfish ambitions. If any particular individuals 
or families are dissatisfied, if they feel that they need 
more land; they can always go to some other part of 
their country or if there is no room there, they can move 
to another country. Wars started for territory and 
economic reasons do not lead to more “Living Space,” 
the result is always more death: more cemeteries with 
little white crosses. 


The late Dr. John A. W. Haas, former President 
of Muhlenberg College, writing in The Lutheran under 
date of March 8, 1934 said: “The same danger which 
we found in the accumulation of money is also true in 
the accumulation of property. When men own thou- 
sands of fields of land and houses upon houses, furnish- 
ings and luxuries galore, when they can build for them- 
selves a series of castles, this whole method of concen- 
trated accumulation of property is very liable to become 
a menace to society. It interferes with the balanced 
ownership of land, of houses, and of goods. While great 
nabobs may give work to people, they nevertheless, on 
the other hand, limit the just distribution of property 
and a fair balance of wealth.” 


Labor unions have their merits and also their evils. 
Right now their popularity is not as great as it might 
be because some have abused their power. Neverthe- 
less, as we look back over the history of unionism we 
must admit—if we are honest—that unionism has won 
for the worker advantages and freedom from certain in- 
justices which could come only as men unite themselves. 
With the good points of unions in mind let us read this 
prayer offered by a sharecropper preacher (Negro) at 
the 1937 Convention of the Southern Tenant Farmer’s 
Union: “Heavenly Father, you know us and we know 
You. We are calling upon You because You are a 
union God, and we need You because You will lead us 
out of our troubles. Oh Lord, we have been in the 
storm so long, until we made up our minds to come into 
this union, and to seek an end to our many troubles. 
Almighty God, we are asking You to give us guidance, 
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to aid us in our many deliberations. We are not asking 
You to come down here and do things for us because 


we know that if we do our part, You have always done 
Yours. 


“Heavenly Father, we have, as You know, been 
knocked around. Our children have been crying for 
bread for a long time. We have cried for bread, and 
every time You stretch forth Your hand to help us, our 
big brothers slip in and snatch it from us. . . . Heaven- 
ly Father, we know that our span on earth is short. 

I only ask that when my children come to lay 
flowers on my grave they can say: ‘Here lies a man 
who died to make the union strong.” We may not 
be in full agreement with every statement made by this 
Negro preacher, but nevertheless we ought to be able 
to appreciate his spirit: a spirit that knew personally 
and felt for the other half: those who have so little of 
this earth’s possessions. 


Several years ago a Chinese student said: “I would 
have become a Christian if the people of the West had 
loved me a little more and my soul a little less.’ What 
he meant, of course, was that we of the West were 
tremendously interested in making conversions—we were 
interested in numbers—but beyond that our Love didn’t 
go very far. Abram said a great thing when he said: 
“We are brethren.” And he followed it up in practice 
too; he let the young man—his nephew Lot—choose 
which of the land he wanted. 
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STUDIES IN UNFAMILIAR SCRIPTURES— 


“THE BURNING BUSH” 


Exodus 3:1-17 
By Rev. Herbert D, Cressman, Centre Square, Pa. 


The story of the Burning Bush is one that excites 
curiosity in those who hear it mentioned for the first 
time. And when it is mentioned among those who 
heard it in their childhood, they say: “That’s an Old 
Testament Story I always liked.’ 


As we turn to the opening verses of the third chap- 
ter of Exodus, we learn that Moses is tending the flock 
of his father Jethro. Now when he led the flock to 
the back edge of the desert, he came upon the Mt. of 
God, known as Horeb. There he had an unforgettable 
experience: The Angel of the Lord appeared to him, 
appeared in a flame of fire in the midst of the bush. 
The remarkable thing about this was that the bush kept 
burning but was not consumed. Naturally Moses’ cu- 
riosity was aroused by this phenomenon and he said, 
“T will now turn aside to see this bush.” “Moses,” it 
was the voice of God speaking; and Moses answered 
with ready lips, “Here Am I.” “Put off thy shoes from 
off thy feet,” the Lord said to him. And Moses hid his 
face, for he was afraid to look at God. Then the Al- 
mighty spoke to him out of the burning bush: “I have 
seen the affliction of my people in Egypt. . . . I have 
heard their cry. . . . I know their sorrows. . . . I am 
come down to deliver them out of the hand of the 
Egyptians . . . and to bring them unto a good land, 
flowing with milk and honey.” Then addressing Him- 
self directly to Moses, He said: “Come and I will send 
thee unto Pharaoh.” But Moses felt unworthy for this 
honor and answered: “Who am I that I should go and 
bring forth the children of Israel?” And God answered: 
“Certainly I will be with thee.” Now Moses felt strong- 
er, but this question bothered him: “What shall I say 
thy name is?’ The Almighty answered: Sayeetiia ued 
am that I am.” “Tell them the Lord God of your fa- 
thers appeared unto me.” 
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The charm of this story from God’s Book is in the 
fine communion and conversation between Moses and 
his Creator, the humbleness of Moses, and the willing- 
ness of his heart. Moses’ curiosity upon seeing the 
burning bush was very natural. The point to note is 
that this natural reaction led to a spiritual or inner 
response. He found God in that bush and discovered 
that the Heavenly Father had a message for him com- 
ing out of that bush. Was Moses delighted that he 
had found God in this way? Very likely; but his feeling 
was more that of awe, reverence and humility. Phillips 
Brooks says, “The true way to be humble is not to 
stoop until you are smaller than yourself, but to stand 
at your real height against some higher nature that will 
show you what the real smallness of your greatness is.” 
To which E. Stanley Jones adds: “Stand at your very 
highest, and then look at Christ, and go away and be 
forever humble! When we lose sight of Christ, we our- 
selves begin to loom large. . . . When we lose God, 
we lose our source of humility.” 


One day late in the Fall of 1889, the morning train 
between Indianapolis and Chicago, on the Pan Handle 
line, stopped at the little town of Hebran, Indiana. This 
fast train didn’t often stop there, but on this occasion 
a stocky, middle-aged man, with light hair and blonde 
whiskers, somewhat streaked with gray, alighted. He 
was dressed in hunting clothes and carried a gun in a 
case. The man walked up the main street until he 
came to a building where the sign read: “Real Estate 
and Insurance— Notary Public— Hunting Licenses.” 
There he turned in and asked the man at the desk for 
a hunting license. The man opened his book of blanks 
and asked, “Name, please?’ The reply was “B. Har- 


rison.” “Address?” “Indianapolis, but at present em- 
ployed in Washington.” “Occupation?” “President of 
the U. S.” When the man at the desk recovered, he 


finished writing the license. Benjamin Harrison’s tem- 
porary elevation to a position of authority did not spoil 
his character, he was still a plain American. Jesus said: 
“Whosoever exalted himself shall be abased; and he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted.” Read again Moses 
words starting with the eleventh verse. 


Because Moses was humble, he was a man of prayer. 
He knew his own weaknesses and limitations. He knew 
that he was not self-sufficient. He believed that there 
was One Above who could giude him and support him. 
De we have that same opinion, or is our opinion of our- 
selves exalted? Do we feel the need for prayer—for 
Help from that Other One? He does answer prayer. 
Man’s Extremity is God’s opportunity. Listen to this 
paragraph lifted out of ‘““The Raft” written more than 
a year ago by Robert Trumbull, and published by Henry 
Holt & Company. “Before evening of the fifth day, the 
three of us were sitting dejectedly silent. Then Gene 
made a suggestion. ‘It might be a good idea to say a 
prayer, he said. So we sat in the steaming little cup 
that our boat had become, and bowed our heads beneath 
the cruel tropic sun. We each mumbled a few words of 
our awkward choosing, calling on God to bless our loved 
ones back home .. . and asking for a little rain.’ 
That night it rained!” 


“God moves in a mysterious way,’ so begins one 
of the hymns in our Common Service Book. It is true, 
and none of us know what His will is for any of us, 
until each of us has prayed to him without ceasing, as 
Paul says, and has opened himself to all the possibilities 
God has made available. Moses was simply a keeper 
of his father’s flocks, but by listening to what the Al- 
mighty had to say to him and obeying that voice, he 
became through humility and sacrifice a great leader of 
people in the history of the onward march of civilization. 
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SUSTAINING MEMBERSHIP REPORT, MAY, 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA - Total 1 
Gerald A. Strutz 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA - Total 14 
Sgt. James Menual, Jr. 
Memorialized by 
Trinity Luther League, Pasadena 
Pamiespind®, UU. is. N. 
Stan Henrickson, U. S. N. 
Harry Henrickson, U. S. N. 
Royal Krahn, U. S. A. 
Elmer Hein, U. S. A. 
Paul Creighton, U. S. A. 
Dorothy Ahlgren, W. A. C. 


CANADA 2 
St. John’s Luther League, 
Elmwood, Ontario 
Verna Rudolph 
Leaguers in Service 
By Florence Weicker, Kitchener, Ont. 
Arnprior Luther League, Arnprior, Ont. 
Luther Leaguers in Service 
By St. John’s Luther League, 
Ayton, Ontario 
Elsie Reble 
Rev. W. H. Knauft 
Elmer Thorman 
Herbert Sohrt 
Pvt. Clarence Kalbfleisch 
Memorialized by Trinity Luther League, 
Tavistock, Ontario 
Irvin Lips, Bamberg, Ontario 
Boys in Service 
By St. Peter’s Luther League, 
Preston, Ontario 
Pilot Officer Jack Ernst 
Memorialized by St. John’s Luther 
League, Waterloo, Ontario 
J. F,. Prueter 


Mr. and Mrs. Garfield Raymond 
COLUMBIA DISTRICT 


CONNECTICUT - - - Total 9 
Walter Heydenreich 
Memeorialized by 
Grace Young People’s Luther League, 
Hartford 
St. Paul’s Luther League, Bridgeport 


FLORIDA 


GEORGIA-ALABAMA - - 
Leaguers in the Armed Forces 
By Georgia-Alabama Luther League 


eNO LSet ee) otal 4 


INDIANA = 5 ee ee Lotal 4 
Thomas Alexander 
Paul R. Hunteman 
Dr. and Mrs. Harvey Lawrence 
IOWA 260 Ree Se es 
Leila Derby 
Doris Kruger 
Helen Duncan 
Margaret Berg 
Virginia Wirt 
Evelyn Rau 
Barbara Runge 
Janet Fricke 
Irene Cowen 
Rev. W. E. Kmet 
Helen Jean Petersen 
Mae Farrance 
Darlene Luckritz 
Leonard Graham 
Evelyn Leslie 
Cedar Rapids Luther League, 
Cedar Rapids 
St. Mark’s Luther League, Davenport 
Manly Luther League, Manly 
Helen Farrance 


KANSAS 4 = = - - Total 1 


KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE - Total 8 
Sop ira, We Meyer Jr: 
By Mr. and Mrs. Ira W. Meyer, Sr. 
Cpl. Robert Jandt 
By Miss Joyce Kanzler 
2nd Lieut. Harlan Young 
Ensign Geo. E. Johnson 
Paul V. Dunaway, Q. M. 2/C 
Pvt. Kenneth C. Zellich 
Kenneth Lamar, S 1/C 
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Total 18 


Total 18 


Total 19 


MARYLAND - - - - Total 8 

Members in Service 
By Intermediate Luther League, 
Immanuel Lutheran Church, 
Manchester 

Myrtle Martin 
Memorialized by Christ Luther League, 
Trenton 

Dr. and Mrs. M. Edwin Thomas 

William Sturges, Washington, D. C. 


MICHIGAN 


MIDWEST = 9= "= = = Dotal 19 
St. John’s Luther League, Scribner 
Orville Von Seggern 
Arlene Groe 
Arwin Hasebrock 
Pic. Vernon Von Seggern 
Pfe. Clinton Von Seggern 
Wayne Butts 
Helen Rolf 
St. Mark’s Luther League, 

Bloomfield, Nebraska 


MINNESOTA - - - -., Total’ 6 
Cpl. Wilbert L. Neve 
Sgt. Wayne Bogenschutz 
Cpl. Clarence W. Meyer 
Veronica Bogenschutz 
Rev. Paul L. Wetzler 


MISSISSIPPI - SP ees: 
Melba Caughman 
Charles Rumfelt 
Harry Rumfelt 
Robert Sandman 
Mary Shanks 
Robert Sloan 
Henry Yoder 
James Rumfelt 
William Shanks 
John Loper 
Ben Loper 


MONTANA 


NEBRASKA - - - - Total 6 
Luther Leaguers in Armed Forces 
By Luther League of Nebraska 
Pfc. Arnold DeBuhr 
By His Family 
NEW JERSEY - - - - 
Helen Parry 
Edith Wegner 
Hans H. Schafit 
Gustav V. Launhardt 
Matilda Heisch 
Edward A. Kruse, Mus. 2/C 
Walter H. K.use, S 1/C 
Pfc. August Scharpen 
George Skea, OQ. M. 2/C 
Albert Lehman, TMO 2/C 
Ensign James H. Davidson, U. S. N. 
Pfe. Irma Wegner 
Julius Harting 
Emma Schaefer 
Dorothy Hon 
Hudson River District Luther League 
Ruth Sievert 
Hilda Perry 
Florence Albrecht 
Florence Frenetoyich 
LeRoy Schoenberg 
Robert Schulz 
Charlotte Meiburg 
Herman Meiburg 
Helen Schlindwein 
Anna H. Zophs 
Helen Hoys 
Ann Hetzer 
Erik Parseghian 
George E. Parseghian, Jr. 
George E. Parseighian 
Grace Perseghian 
Ellen Parseghian 
Raymond Parseghian 
Arthur Parseghian 
Rey. Charles K. Fegley 
Rev. and Mrs. J. Edward Gonzales 
Edith Sjauken 
NEW YORK - - - - 
Cpl. Herbert T. Davis 
A/C Curtis Helwick 


Total 11 


Total 56 


Total 17 
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S. Frederick Telleen 
Katherine Hildebrandt 
Pvt. Charles Muller 
Ruth Brucker 


NORTH CAROLINA - - Total 94 
OHIO) = = - = = = Total 16 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
PENNSYLVANIA: 

Central Pennsylvania - 2 Total 73 


Rey. and Mrs. R. J. Wolf 
First Luther League, Windber 
Craig Esterly 
Janet Brill 
Mrs. Lillian Founds 
George Ricketts 
Betty Sassaman 
Sgt. William D. Ritter 
Philadelphia District Live Wire Dinner 
Rey. Hugh E. Yost 
By Senior Luther League, 
Temple Lutheran Church, Philadelphia 
Section ““B”’, Philadelphia District 
Luther League 


Ministerium - - Se ee Lota et, S 


Senior Group, St. John’s Luther League, 
Boyertown 
Christ Luther League, Hazleton 
Cpl. William H. Swink 
Pvt. Richard Strickler 
John C. Bishop, S WAS: 
Howard A. Hockman, F 2/C 
Clara Smith, Pottstown 
Esther Bauer, Spring City 
Martha~ Mitstifer, Williamsport 
Rev. Corson C. Snyder, D.D. 
Virginia Applebach 
Paul Rauschenberger 
Andrea Anderson 
Rey. George Mack 
Dorothy Barkel 
Woodrow Bickel 
Mrs. George Mack 
Evelyn Wolfinger 
Grace M. Yeagle 
Evelyn M. Yeagle 
Betty Slegel 
Anna Hahn 
Catherine Hollenberg 
Mildred Aker 
Betty Zinser 
Alfred Klimesz, U. S. N. 
Rudy Grosskurth 
Mildred Musko 
Betty Voyelsang 
Marie Baral 
Ingrid Dietrich 
Elsie Sumwalt 
Sister Anna Brandt 
Dorothy Frisch 
Louise D. Reichert 
Margaret Demsey 
Jeanette Kaufman 
Sgt. Francis Kline, U. S. A. 
Ellwood R. Morris 
Katherine Frickert 
Kay Pysher 
June Kackline 
Robert Silfies 
Anne Hassick 
Ida May Kuppinger 
Emerson Mills 
Mrs. Francis Kline 
Irene M. Lohrman 
Laura Reed 
Phoebe Arnold 
Marion Wach 
William C. Reichart, U. S. N. 
Harry Hodges 
Kathryn Heller 
Sue Taliga 
William Hagar 
Pittsburgh - - - - - 
Doris Gornall 
Alta Henry 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


SOUTH CAROLINA - - _ Total 187 
Luther League of South Carolina 


Total 12 


Thirty-one 


Sustaining Membership Report—Continued 


TEXAS so t= - - - Total 5 
Martin Luther League, Collettoville 
Bernice Pantel 
Alice Sievers 
Mrs. Marion Kolle 


VIRGINIA - - - - - Total 52 
Trinity Luther League, Newport News 
Grace Luther League, Rural Retreat 
Reba Price 
Edith Price 
Eleanor Greever 
Amy Gray 
Mrs. J. W. Cobb 
Mrs. Arthur Bookout 
Cpl. Bill Shaeffer 
St. James Luther League, Shepherdstown 
James B. Doyle 
Larkie Moser 
Katherine Sisson 
Alyse Sisson 
Ella Mae Utt 
Rey. John D. Utt 
Mt. Olive Luther League, Fairfield 
Trinity Luther League, Rockingham 
St. Peters, Shenandoah 
Trinity Luther League, Stephens City 
Stony Man Luther League, Luray 
Salem Luther League, Mt. Sidney 


Charles W. Shaffer, Jr., S 2/C 
Mary Martha Frye 

Eloise Trussell 

Edith Richardson 

Laura Virginia Foltz 

Norma Ruth Mangum 

Mrs. B. C. Schulor 

Violet Akard 

Mary Virginia Critselous 
Margaret Harr 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Harr 
New Market Conference 
Virginia Heights Luther League, Roanoke 
Marion College League, Marion 


Harrisonburg Luther League, 
Harrisonburg 


St. Mark’s Luther League, Luray 
Staunton Conference Luther League 

St. Paul’s Luther League, Rural Retreat 
Roanoke Conference 

St. Paul’s Luther League, Shenandoah 


WEST VIRGINIA - - - _ Total 2 


Coliene Shaffer 
Luther Leaguers in Service 
By Aurora Luther League, Aurora 


WISCONSIN 
MANITOBA - - - - Total 1 
SPECIAL 


THEY ALSO SERVE 


(Continued from Page 6) 

c. General influence of person in group 1 
which he associates 

d. Attention to home duties, support 
family, etc. 

e. General knowledge of Church and Lea 
work; officer in League 

f. Qualities displayed: 

(1) Willingness: Volunteers to as 
with all programs, enthusia 
goes the “second mile” 

(2) Improvement: Uses to advantage 
talents 

(3) Ability: Performs with 
duties assigned 

(4) Attitude: Unselfish feeling tow 
work 

(5) Initiative: Starts things going 


efficie 


Participation and selection: 


a. Each local League elects one nom 
for recognition on State Honor R 
names forwarded to State Life Ser 
Secretary with letter of qualification 


b. State Executive Committee shall se 
four candidates for the Honor Roll. 
c. Leagues may nominate a person n 
than once. (May choose same pet 


as previous year or a Leaguer nov 
the Armed Service.) 


Thirty-two 


SALEM, VIRGINIA 


FOUR-YEAR ACCREDITED COLLEGE OF THE 
LUTHERAN SYNOD OF VIRGINIA 


A.B. and B.S. degrees in liberal arts and sciences, 
cine, dentistry, pharmacy, nursing, law, theology, 
Administration with shorthand and typing. Tradi 
lum unimpaired by military. Navy V-5 unit with 
optional. New admissions in February, June, 


= COLLEGE 


Pre-professional offerings for medi- 
engineering. Departmeni of Business 
tional civilian college life and curricu- 


separate faculty. Accelerated program 
and September. 


CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 


IN SOUTHWEST VIRGINIA SIX MILES FROM ROANOKE CITY 


SALSA ANAL SAL SAI AN A AT AAO MAT AALS 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


1 
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THE BALTIMORE MOTHERHOUSE 


Trains Young Women for the 
DEACONESS CALLING 


AND OFFERS COURSES FOR 
GENERAL CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


Send for Literature and Particulars 


THE LUTHERAN DEACONESS MOTHERHOUSE 
AND TRAINING SCHOOL 


Address: 2500-2600 W. North Ave. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Hamma Divinity School | 


(Founded 1845) 


An approved Seminary of the Church, offering a thorough 
course in all major branches of theology. 


Fully accredited by the Association of American 
Theological Scsools. 


A streng faculty, a large library, cultural advantages, and 


opportunities for clinical experience. 
For catalogue or other information, address: 


DEAN E. E. FLACK or PRESIDENT R. E. TULLOSS 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


INVESTIGATE 


the educational opportunities at Wittenberg. In addition to 
a full Liberal Arts program, professional, and pre-professional 
courses are available in the following fields: 


Business Administration Hospital Dietetics 


Dentistry : Industrial Designing 
Education Interior Decorating 
Elementary teacher-training Law 
Secondary teacher-training Medicine 
Engineering Music 
Fine Arts Nursing 
Health and Physical Education Social Service 
Home Economics Theology 


For information address 


_ WITTENBERG COLLEGE Springfield, O. 


Susquehanna University 


(Co-educational) Selinsgrove, Pa. 
G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 
AN ACCREDITED COLLEGE 
Stressing Quality in the Heart of Pennsylvania 
A Growing Faculty of Superior Qualifications 
Trained at America’s Outstanding Graduate Schools 
High Moral Tone Spiritual Values Emphasized 
A.B., B.S. and Mus.B. Degrees 
An Accredited Conservatory of Music 
For Catalogue write 


Russell Galt, Ph.D. 
Dean 


Gettysburg College 


FOUNDED 1832 


Oldest Lutheran College in America 


Gettysburg College possesses an able Faculty made up 
of Christian men—who are vitally concerned with 
the building of character as the fundamental 

- thing in modern education. 


Located in the midst of the world- 
famous Battlefield of Gettysburg 


For Catalogue and Book of Views, Address: 
HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Owned and Controlled by the Lutheran Synods of South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama, and Florida 


Fully accredited, offering A.B. and B.S. degrees with 
majors in eight fields of concentration. 
Special training in Liberal Arts, Music, Business. 
Preparation for Medicine, Law, Theology, Engineering. 
Well-rounded and adequate program of student activities. 
Personal attention to the individual student. 
Mild winter climate in the healthful Piedmont section 
of the state. 
Very reasonable expenses 
write Jas. 


For Catalogue, C. Kinard, Pres. 


———— 
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FOUNDED 1873 


JUNIOR COLLEGE OF THE 


Liberal Arts Pre-Social Work 
General Cultural 
Education 

Home Economics 


Pre-Nursing 
Pre-Technician 


Home Atmosphere. 
Write to THE REV. HENRY E. HORN, President 


MARION COLLEGE 


MARION, VIRGINIA 


in the Blue Grass Section of Southwestern Virginia 


| —FIRST TWO YEARS OF COLLEGE WORK 
—LAST TWO YEARS OF HIGH SCHOOL WORK 


Pre-Library Science 


FOR WOMEN 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Pre-Journalism 
Merchandising 

Business Education 
Dramatic Art and Speech 
Music 


Reasonable Rates 
BOX L, MARION, VIRGINIA 
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YOUR LAST CHANCE TO 
PURCHASE THESE AWARDS 


Lurnen League rlwaaps 


In Hand Carved Solid Oak With Luther League 


Emblem Painted In Full Colors 


Supply is limited to our present stock. When it is sold, no further 
orders will be accepted as this line of Solid Oak Awards 


is no longer manufactured 


Cross With Luther League Emblem 


Finished in Natural Finish Oak and 
carved as shown in illustration 


29” high & 19” wide Luther League Cross - - - = - 
24" high® <_ 15. .wide Luther league Cross 30 
18” high X 12” wide Luther League Cross - - - - - 


18" high X 14” wide 
$24.75 

13” high « 10” wide 
$19.00 
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Remittance in full must accompany orders 
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ORDERS FILLED AT ONCE 
Orders shipped by Express Collect | 
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For Sale only by 


$21.75 
517.00 
$11.50 


Luther League Scroll Plaque 


Finished in Dark Oak showing natural grain. 
One solid piece, 2 inches thick 


10%” diameter - 
74%" diameter - 
6 “diameter - 


On this item some sizes are avail- 
able unpainted at lower price. Write 


for information. 


THE LUTHER PRESS 


Everything in Luther League Supplies 


429-437 HERR STREET 
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Lather 
League 
Emblems 
2. $95 


sat eal $1.6 040 
_- $6.25 5 
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HARRISBURG, PENNA. | 


